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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Easter recess is over: the country has had time to “ consider” 
the financial measures of the Government; and rather a curious 
use has been made of the time. The threatened “ agitation ”— 
meaning by that, any organized war against the general scheme— 
seems to have slumbered in the intent : the leaders of the Opposition 
have not come forth: if Sir Ropert Prev has buried himself for 
the holydays in Kemp Town, Lord Joun Russett has not gone so 
far, for he has remained perdue in Wilton Crescent. The Whigs 
indeed have no plan; a fact which is amusingly typified in the 
course pursued by their chief organ, the Morning Chronicle. We 
saw it on Saturday last inviting the Tory dissentients from the 
Income-tax to a united attack, on the ground that although Sir 
Rosert had declared he should stand or fall by his measure 
as a whole, yet, even if he were beaten on the single point of the 
Income-tax, he could not be guilty of so cowardly an act as to 
resign; therefore, it was insinuated, the Income-tax might be 
quashed without driving Sir Rozerr from office. In the very next 
paper, on Monday, speaking on the same topic, the same writer 
expressed surprise that the Premier’s supporters should “ address 
him as if they had nothing more to do than to prove the justice of 
their case to induce him to act on their suggestions”; and declared 
that “he is not at liberty to abandon the Income-tax part of his 
scheme.” On the same day, the Chronicle saw through “ his cun- 
ning drift” for raising a much greater amount of taxes than the 
bare deficiency: “he is taking advantage now of his unexpected 
power and large majority in the House of Commons, in order to 
buy up and consolidate it; he is seeking to get this large sum 
in hand in order that, when the tide turns, he may buy off the oppo- 
sition of this or that party, by the remission of this or that tax, ac- 
cording to the suggestions of his Whipper-in.” Two days after, the 
Whig politician saw something different through the millstone ; but 
he arrived at his insight by an odd process. On Tuesday he de- 
clared, that ‘the Income-tax and the Tariff, taken together, are 
agitating the country from end to end”—“ the farmers are up in 
arms ”—“ we do not entertain a doubt that before a week is over 
the constituencies will everywhere have met to call peremptorily on 
their Members to vote against the measure of Sir Robert Peel.” 
On Wednesday, the Chronicle went back to the question, “ Why 
does Sir Robert Peel meddle with the Tariff at all?” since it would 
augment the deficiency: why purchase so costly a boon to con- 
sumers and traders at the expense of the Income-tax? ‘The 
querist replies to himself—* He imposes it as a boon to the agri- 
culturists”: ‘from the Income-tax the agricultural classes are 
comparatively exempt; they will have to pay little and to endure 
none of the vexatiousness of an inquisition; they will sit by in calm 
repose, sub tegmine fagi, and see the traders enduring the heat and 
burden of the day, or writhing under the screw.” 
our contemporary has “all along said that the Income-tax, how- 
ever objectionable on principle in atime of peace, would not be 
the part of Sir Robert Peel’s financial scheme which would now be 
most opposed”: “the objection to the inquisitorial machinery is 
nearly confined to trades and professions,” who “hope to reap ad- 
vantage from the Tariff”; and ‘it would not surprise us” were 
Sir Rosert “ to be dependent on the Liberals in Parliament for his 
success in carrying the Tariff.” 
against the protected abuses; “the worst of them all being that 
Bread-tax which, in a slightly varied form, Sir Robert Peel is strug- 
gling to uphold”; and “on that point should the trades direct their 
fire.” Such are the devious counsels uttered by the mouthpiece 
of the Opposition; a confession that the warfare, if not without an 
object, is certainly without a plan. 

About the country the proceedings have not been much more 
systematic. Though the constituencies have by no means met 
everywhere, “the farmers are up in arms "—in the George Inn at 
Reading, and in a club at Braintree; and in Norfolk they are said 
to be signing petitions. A constituency is going to be up in 
arms in Lincolnshire—next week; and the Chronicle avers that 
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| against the Premier. 


several letters have been sent from Scotland to the Members for 
that part of the country. Then, some special interests have taken 
the alarm,—as the coal-owners in the Northern counties, the pro 
vision-growers of Ireland, the glovers of London; and the In- 
come-tax has aroused the Ward of Farringdon-Without to the 
emission of long speeches; while the agriculturists of East Lothian 
are not at all content with that “boon to the agriculturists,” but 
lump it along with other grievances which they find in the 
tinancial scheme. We have now named the most remarkable of 
the not very many public “demonstrations” against parts of Sir 
Rosert’s plan; but at none of them, with a single exception, was 
there any determined spirit of hostility: opposition to one part of 
the scheme was neutralized by concurrence in another. At the 
Farringdon-Without meeting, the speaker who took the lead dwelt 
upon the merits of the new Tariff. The glovers, the coal-owners, 
and the provision-merchants of Ireland, direct their attack to par- 
ticular points; and in each case the vast remainder of the scheme is 
untouched by their objection. The East Lothian farmers choose 
a chairman who is quite satisfied with the Income-tax to which 
they object ; and one of the speakers, who moved a resolution approv- 
ing of a reduction of duty on certain seeds, and disapproving of the 
increase on oil and rape cake, objected to the changes in the Tariff 
that they do not go far enough. ‘The upshot of a mecting at 
Sunderland was remarkable : it was called to “ consider,” obviously 
to condemn, the alteration of the Timber-duties; but resolutions 
were passed, almost unanimously, refusing to interfere; while the 
speakers who supported that amendment spoke of the change in 
strong terms of approval. At this meeting, a glass-manufacturer 
advised his hearers to look at the financial measures as a whole : 
he was newly deprived of protection in his trade, but then the re- 
duced timber-duties would diminish the cost of packages. Indeed, 
the Minister’s most determined enemies are the farmers of Reading, 
who are mortified that “ their exertions” in the Conservative 
cause should be rewarded by the lowered protection of the new 
Corn-law. They seem as if they would be willing enough to help 
the Duke of Ricumonp torealize his threat of turning out Sir Ropert; 
but the threatener himself stirs not. Other meetings have passed 
strong resolutions—for it is very easy to vote yea or nay to a para- 
graph on a slip of paper ina chairman’s hand; but the speeches have 
not come up to the mark of the resolutions—they have often been 
both for and against. In fact, Sir Ropert’s measures involve so 
many and such various points, that they divert and distract hos- 
tility; the opposition to them is neutralized by conflict within 
itself; and although the forced adjournment of the Income-tax 
debate has enabled the country to “ consider” the subject, the 
said country has really not been able to make up its mind. 

The crumbling of the opponent interests by collision among 
themselves, or by misgivings as to the extent of their absolute loss 
under the innovations, prevents the bringing of any compact force 
He is stronger than before Easter, because 
his antagonists have exposed their weakness. There is little chance, 
then, of successful contest against any integral part of his project. 
It is not quite certain that there will be to him unmixed advantage 
in that condition of things. If he will have the less struggle to 
make in carrying his measures, he will also have none to share with 
him the responsibility. If the Opposition is broken up into such 
fragments that he can trample it all down and he is alone in vic- 
tory, he is alone also in council. ‘That is for him a very grave con- 
sideration. The same thing, too, which distracts Opposition, mul- 
tiplies the sources of future danger; for his scheme comprises 
many ventures. First he is exposed to the severest constructions 


| because he has assumed the post of a Minister imposing taxes; and 


On Thursday, | 


The Chronicle “wages war” | 


then he undertakes enterprises against a number of protected in- 
terests. Suppose any part of his scheme were to fail,—that the In- 
come-tax, for instance, were to prove more vexatious or less pros 
ductive than he estimates; or that a worse “crisis” should befal, 
and that the tax should prove more productive, so that he should be 
placed in the light of a statesman extorting more money than he 
professed in the hardest times,—in either case the odium would be 
his without mitigation. The Corn-bill, again, may not much cheapen 
bread; or a very fine harvest and low prices may bring an “ agri- 
cultural distress,” which will be imputed to his legislation. Simi- 
lar contingencies may mar his triumph in other parts of his measure. 
In each special case of failure, the unpopular Income-tax will bear 
the blame: should the Corn-bill fail, the Coal-tax, the Timber- 
alteration, or the Provision-alteration, the sufferers will turn round 
and say, Was it for this that you made us submit to the Income- 
tax? In such a temper, many of his present followers might waver 
in their allegiance ; and, wanting a countervailing support from the 
opposite host—always compellable by conduct of unquestioned high 
principle—the victorious Minister might find that his strength had 
gone from him, and he had become weak, and like any other poli- 
tician. 

We are disposed to give Sir Ronert Prex credit for higher de- 
sires than merely to exalt or exonerate himself—for a wish to do 
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good. The principle of his measure—to treat difficulties as diffi- 
culties, to meet and master in place of evading them—is both 
honest and wise. There is little disposition anywhere to question 
the necessity of additional taxation. But as it lies with the Minister 
to determine upon the mode of that taxation, it is doubly incumbent 
upon him to take care that it be so imposed as to weigh most 
equably and easily upon those who have to bear it. To the special 
interests, as such, we would have him pay no more attention than 
they merit ; merely ascertaining that they do not suffer needless 
injury for the general good. Mere opposition for its own sake de- 
serves to be crushed. To evils inseparable from any taxation we 
would not have him attach undue weight. In taking upon him- 
self, however, the adjustment of new burdens, a new commercial 
code, and complicated and extensive changes in the trade of 
the country, it behoves him to deliberate to the latest moment 
upon the possible effects of his act; to give fair scope to the con- 
flict of his own convictions, and honestly to defer to that among 
them which vanquishes. Before the renewal of the debate on 
Monday, party squabbles, irritations, the bitter perversities and 
obstinacies which all contest engenders, should have passed from 
his mind, and he should be in a state to decide upon, not what is 
absolutely best—for that is not to be expected of him or any 
Minister of the day—but what to him seems so, apart from factious 
purposes. 

As a Tax-Minister, the source of triumph to him is single—the 
success of his whole measure: dangers of defeat and reproach lie 
in each separate part. As astatesman who has volunteered for the 
helm in the storm, he will be made answerable to all for the wreck 
which Fate may bring—to his own conscience if he shall have ne- 
glected one single precaution. There is but one compass to guide 
him—justice ; simple justice, in intent and deed Abiding fast by 
that, he may win success, and will surely avoid self-reproach : 
swerving from it, he cannot escape defeat, disgrace, and repentance. 


The commercial state of France is not uninstructiye to us just 
now. ‘The “protected” beet-sugar-growers have so contrived, 
that the measure to admit sugar from without on easier terms is 
postponed for a year; and now the Government is exposed to a 
storm of reproaches from the seaport-towns, which cannot bear up 
against the depression of the import-trade. The cry of that com- 
plaint again is strangely echoed from the interior. The wine- 
growers of the Gironde have sent a memorial to the Prefect of 
Bordeaux, asking for indulgence in the payment of their taxes: 
their estates are profitless, stocks are lying on hand liable to loss ; 
and they claim such an exemption as that which is allowed to 
empty houses. The trade in one of the finest wines in the world, 
and the best suited for water-carriage, sinks under the restrictions 
on consumption in the shape of internal taxes, and under a decrease 
in the foreign trade, the result of the prohibitive policy of France 
herself. The decay of the colonial sugar-trade has crippled the 
import-trade of the French colonies; they can no longer import 
Bordeaux wines: and thus the precarious protected beet-sugar- 
trade, which began in the effort to make France “independent ” 
of foreign supplies, subsists at the immense expense of the con- 
sumer, to the injury of the colonies, and to the vital danger of the 
Bordeaux wine-trade. England, whose goods France refuses, 
would be glad enough to take some of the accumulated stock of 
wines: but how to barter for them, since France hesitates to con- 
clude the long-pending commercial treaty? Some wiseacres in 
France propose to settle that part of the difficulty by retaliating on 
us for their own refusal to open our commercial intercourse, with 
a prohibitory duty on linen-yarn, or some such measure—perhaps 
in the hope of forcing linen-yarn out of beet. And all this while, 
the beet-sugar-growers have never ceased to clamour about dis- 
tress and encouragement. M. Guizor has a harder and more 
thankless task even than Sir Rozerr Pret. 


The Court. 
THE Queen has led an unusually quiet life at Windsor; walking each 
morning with Prince Albert in the Home Park, and taking a ride ina 
pony phaeton in the afternoon. The Royal infants have been carried 
out daily. 

The Dutchess of Kent joined the circle at the Castle on Saturday ; 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar and Prince George of Cambridge on 
Thursday. 

Prince Albert has varied his rides with field-sports: on Monday, he 
enjoyed a run with the beagles; on Wednesday, “the favourite hind 
Snowdrop” was turned out before the Queen’s buckhounds at Salt 
Hill, and made a good run for Prince Albert and a large assemblage of 
sportsmen; and yesterday, the Queen, Prince Albert, Prince George, 
Prince Edward, with a numerous attendance, hunted with the beagles 
in the Great Park. 





The Queen Dowager has derived much benefit from the milder 
weather this week, and has been enabled to leave her chamber for the 
first time since the illness which attacked her in November. 

Saturday was the birthday of Prince George of Cambridge; and his 
Royal Higness attended on the Queen Dowager at Marlborough House 
and the Duke of Sussex at Kensington Palace, to receive their felicita- 
tions. The Dutchess of Gloucester rode over to Kew to congratulate 
the Duke and Dutchess; who gave a dinner on the occasion, in the 
evening. 

On Tuesday, the Duke of Cambridge came to town and visited the 
Dutchess of Gloucester; and on Wednesday his ‘Royal Highness de- 
parted for the Duke of Rutland’s seat in Lincolnshire, Belvoir Castle. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge and the Princess Augusta left Kew on 
the same day, forStrathfieldsaye, to join the Duke of Wellington’s party ; 
and Prince George proceeded thither from Windsor Castle yesterday. 





The Dutchess of Gloucester visited the Queen Dowager on Wednes- 
day. 


We have great satisfaction in announcing that his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert will forthwith be appointed by her Majesty Lord Warden 
of the Stannaries of Cornwall, vacant by the decease of the Marquis 
of Hertford. From what we have heard, we have no hesitation in con- 
gratulating the county on this appointment of his Royal Highness, 
who, we believe, will apply himself vigorously to the reformation of 
the business at the Dutchy Office, and direct that the appeals now pend- 
ing from the Vice-Warden’s Court here shall be immediately disposed 
of. This announcement will, we feel assured, be received with plea- 
sure by the suitors and the county at large.—Falmouth Post. 

Prince Albert is to lay the foundation-stone of the new district 
church at Windsor, at eleven o’clock on Monday; so early an hour 
being named because it is expected that the Court will leave the Castle 
for town «fter luncheon. 

Several Royal donations are announced: the Queen has given 201. to 
the Brighton Female Orphan Asylum, and Prince Albert 10/.; the Prince 
has given 30 guineas to the Royal Humane Society; and the Queen 
Dowager has given 201. towards the erection of a church at Nailsea in 
Somerset, and 10/. to the Charity and Sunday Schools of East Moulsey 
in Surrey. 





The MHetropolis. 

The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress gave the usual Easter enter- 
tainment at the Mansionhouse on Monday. Covers were laid for nearly 
three hundred; among whom were, Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Fitzgerald, 
Lord Denman, the Bishop of Salisbury, M. Bunsen, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, the Honourable Francis Scott, M.P., Mr. J. Masterman, M.P., 
Mr. G. Palmer, M.P., and several of the City aristocracy. The speeches 
were nothing but formal. 


The inhabitants of the ward of Farringdon-Without met, but not in 
great numbers, at the New Court, on Wednesday, to take steps in op- 
position to the Income-tax ; Sir James Duke in the chair. Mr Wood, 
the first speaker, contended that the Income-tax was unnecessary, as the 
deficiency in the revenue might be made up from other sources, and 
even the new Corn-law would bring an increase to the national income, 
This led Mr. Wood to bestow some praise on Sir Robert Peel— 

The effect of the change would be to reduce the highest price of corn to 
60s.; and surely, if the price of corn was reduced, its consumption would 
increase, and so the return to the exchequer of the country would be materiall 
enlarged. But it was not on account of the Corn-bill alone that the people 
ought to be in some degree satisfied. The new Tariff made changes as im- 
portant and as interesting in their position as any which cheap bread could 
produce. Hitherto the introduction of many articles of food from foreign 
countries had been prohibited; and beef and mutton, as well as bread, were 
weighed out by the monopolist at whatever charge he chose to demand for 
them. But now we might look with hopes to the Continent; and ere long 
the oxen of Holstein, the salt provisions of Hamburg, and the sheep of other 
foreign neighbours, might be expected to be seen transported from the places 
of their production to the market at Smithfield; and the working man would 
in these articles, as well asin bread, feel the blessings of plenty, the conse- 
quence of reduced prices. Was there nothing in the shape of revenue, he 
asked, to be expected from these sources ? 

The extension of the probate and legacy duty to real property might 
be another source of revenue; and the immediate wants of the country, 
until the new Tariff took effect, might be supplied by a loan. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Edmund Pontifex declared that the change in the Ta- 
riff would be so useful to the people, that it would be better to sub- 
mit to the Income-tax than to reject the measure altogether. He ob- 
jected mainly to the espionage which such a tax would occasion. 

Mr. Richard Taylor called to mind the opinion of Alderman Waith- 
man, that nothing was more calculated to destroy their freedom than 
the imposition of such a tax. These speakers and others addressed the 
meeting at some length, repeating many of the standing objections to 
the kind of tax. Resolutions were passed unanimously, pronouncing 
the Income-tax to be unjust and inquisitorial, and intended to uphold 
class interests ; pledging the meeting to use every constitutional means 
of opposition ; requesting the Members for the City and for Middlesex 
to oppose the measure by every form within the rules of the House of 
Commons ; and appointing a deputation to confer with the Members. 

The St. Martin’s Reform Registration Society met at the Cambrian 
Tavern in Castle Street, Leicester Square, on Thursday, and passed a 
resolution against the Income-tax, and another thanking Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe, Mr. Blewitt, and other Members, for their successful oppo- 
sition to the vote on Sir Robert Peel’s resolution being taken before 
Easter. 

The heads of one hundred and sixty firms in the City have petitioned 
Sir Robert Peel against the reduction of the duty on coffee, and have 
suggested a scale of their own. Instead of the present duty of 6d. per 
pound on British Plantation coffee, they propose 3d.; instead of 9d. on 
Mysore coffee, 3d.; instead of 9d. on coffee imported from British 
ports “ within the limits of the East India Company’s charter,” without 
a certificate of growth, 43d. ; instead of 1s. 3d. on all foreign coffee 
direct, 73d. 

A meeting of parties interested in British mines, at which above half 
the mining interest of the country are said to have been represented, 
took place on Thursday last week, in New Broad Street, to consider 
the means of opposing the proposed reduction in the duties upon 
foreign ores and metals. A series of resolutions was adopted, condemn- 
ing the measures proposed by the Ministers, with respect to copper, 
tin, spelter, lead, and sulphur, and the ores and preparations of those 
metals; declaring that the result of such alteration must be a_ total 
destruction of all the property invested in mines, besides the serious 
losses that would be sustained by the parties supplying the necessary 
materials for working, such as powder, candles, timber, iron, ropes, and 
steam-engines and other machinery. It was stated that the capital 
embarked in the trade amounted to above 4,000,000/, 

A public meeting of the glove-trade was held at the George Hall, 
Aldermanbury, on Monday evening, “to devise the best means to 
prevent the adoption of the proposed measure of Sir Robert Peel for 
the reduction of the duty on French gloves.” The report of a com- 
mittee was read by the Secretary, who bore the appropriate name of 
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Glover. He said that he believed there were not three hundred per- 
sons in the House of Commons who had any idea of the actual state of 
the trade. 

Down to the year 1825, the report stated, when the reduction of the duty 
on the importation of French gloves took place, the manufacture of that ar- 
ticle was comparatively prosperous ; but from that time the trade has got worse 
every year. By the intended alteration, the trade would be totally sacrificed, 
without any benefit being derived, either by the manufacturer or the mechanic. 
In the year 1825, there was in Worcester 125 manufacturers; by whom 1,600 
men were employed, and 25,000 women and children, who manufactured 
annually 625,000 dozen of gloves, the wages for which amounted to 250,000/. 
In the present year, there were only thirty manufacturers; who did not make 
100 dozen pair of gloves a week each, and who, instead of paying 250,000/. 


ayear, paid, allowing for that quantity through the year, only 62,4004. | 
At Yeovil, another large manufacturing-town, in the year 1825 there | 


were 110 manufacturers, who employed 800 men and about 12,000 women 
and children, who produced about 300,000 dozen pairs of gloves, and whose 
wages amounted to 120,000/. a year. Now, there are only thirty manufactu- 
rers, (of the former number 54 having failed, and 13 having died,) who employ 
a proportionably less number of men, women, and children. In Leominster, 
Hereford, and Ludlow, in the year 1825, there were several glove manufac- 
turers; while there is now not one. On the other hand, the import-trade 
with France has increased: in 1826, the number of pairs imported was 
488,944; in 1841, 1,509,622. The reduction of the duty, it was contended, 
would entirely extinguish the home-trade. 

Resolutions were carried unanimously, declaring that the large impor- 
tations of French gloves has caused unprecedented distress, and that 
the reduction of the duty would annihilate the trade; and a deputation 
was appointed to confer with Sir Robert Peel. 


The holyday-time was improved by the Londoners and their visiters 


with the usual spirit ; and, luckily, the weather in the earlier part of | 


the week was for the most part fine. The higher kinds of recreation 
were not neglected. The National Gallery was crammed: on Monday 
it was entered by 13,000 persons; on Tuesday, by 10,000. The Thea- 
tres, at night, furnished their usual quota of amusement. The new 
Jewel-Office in the Tower was not forgotten, and 275 persons paid their 
sixpence; while 348 visited the ruins left by the late fire. Greenwich 
Fair was the centre of attraction for railway-trains, steamers, and 
boats innumerable ; the Park being studded with picnic parties. 


An adjourned inquest on the body of John Marshall, a man of 
colour, who died of starvation in Coldbath Fields prison, closed on 
Wednesday. The man had been committed from Edmonton as a 
vagrant, after wandering about for some days with no food but a penny 
roll; and the attention which he received in prison did not restore him. 
The surgeon who instituted a post mortem examination, said he never 
saw so lean abody. Mr. Wakley the Coroner admitted the difficulty 
which Magistrates must have in discriminating between cases of real 
destitution and imposition; but insisted that a medical examination 
ought always to decide the fact in doubtful cases. The verdict was, 
“That the deceased, John Marshall, died from the effects of the want 
of food and the other common necessaries of life.” 

A tobacconist’s shop in High Street, Aldgate, was set fire to in an 
odd manner, on Tuesday morning. A cat had been accidentally shut 
up in a drawer where there were lucifer-matches: in trying to get out, 
she disengaged the matches and rubbed them; they ignited, and 
kindled some paper; and then the wood-work caught fire. ‘The shop 
and stock were much damaged. 


The Probinees. 


Mr. Summers Harford, who has just lost his seat for Lewes through 
the decision of an Election Committee, has been invited by the electors 
of Brighton to stand as the “ Liberal” (that is Whig) candidate; and 
he has accepted their invitation. The other candidates are, Lord 
Alfred Harvey, a Tory, Mr. Nicholson of Fenchurch Street, a Radical, 
and Mr. Brooker of Alfriston, a Chartist. 

Sir C. F. Williams has resigned the Recordership of Ipswich, which 
he has held for fifteen years ; during which period he greatly improved 
the administration of justice, by holding four sessions in each year 
instead of two, the former practice. 

At a special meeting of the Waltham Agricultural Society, on the 
23d, it was resolved, after a long investigation, that Mr. Richard West- 
brook Baker, the High Sheriff of the county of Rutland, had been guilty 
“of having misstated the age and keeping of his red steer, exhibited at 
the Waltham Show in September 1841 ; and that, in accordance with 
the regulations of this Society, Mr. Baker be expelled.” 





The farmers and agriculturists who are accustomed to attend the 
market at Reading, held a public meeting at the George Inn on Satur- 
day week, to make a demonstration against the Government Corn-law 
measure. Mr. J. Haslam, who was unanimously voted to the chair, 
spoke in this strain— 

“ Should it be said that Sir Robert.and his colleagues had the country with 
them? (“ Hear!” and cries of “ No,no!”) Were they satisfied with the 
measures proposed? (“ No, no!”) If they had felt hitherto that they had 
not been sufficiently protected, did they believe it likely that they should be 
protected now? (“No,no!”) 
tion would be most injurious to them in its results. They were told in this 
town, a short time ago, by their County Representatives, who came down with 
the view of ascertaining their opinions upon the subject, that it was a Govern~- 
ment plan and must be carried; that it was useless to oppose it, because, if 
they did, they would be only throwing themselves into the hands of others, 
from whom they would get something which would injure them more; and 
hence a sort of assent was obtained. Now, he considered that this matter was 
burked in the onset, no opportunity having been actually given them to state 
their views. As Sir Robert’s plan was propounded on the Wednesday, their 
Representatives came down and met them on Saturday; so that, in fact, no 
time had been given them to consider its details, while he had no doubt, that 
nine-tenths of those who assembled on the occasion did not even know what 
the new measure was, or at least were unprepared to give an opinion upon it. 
Was this, then, a fair proceeding; and would they be satisfied with the conso- 
latory assurance, ‘Oh, you must either have this, or you will lose Sir Robert 
Peel!” (No, no!”) He would ask then, was Sir Robert of more import- 
ance to them than their wellbeing as farmers? * * * The measure had 
been brought forward by Sir Robert; and the Conservative Members, for- 
Getting all the pledges made by them on the hustings, had given it their sup- 
port ; although, had Lord John Russell been the originator of it, they would 
undoubtedly have scouted it from their consideration, seeing that it would not 


He felt certain that the contemplated reduc- | 





afford that security to the farmer which he required. The result of all their 
exertions had been to place themselves entirely in the hands of a powerful 
party, with a majority of 90 or 100, by whom their interests would seem to be 
altogether disregarded : bound hand and foot, they were about to be sacrificed 
at the altar for the love of power and place. 
Mr. Clowes complained of increasing poor-rates, which kept pace 
with the reduction in the price of labour; and of having, under the 
| commutation, to pay a high tithe with a low price of corn. Mr. W. 
| Clarke took up the story begun by the Chairman— 

Lord John was ousted, and, through the suffrages of the people, Sir Robert 
Peel was reinstated in power; when, to his utter astonishment, a measure was 
propounded, which, for himself, he would not accept in preference to the Ex- 
| Minister’s proposal of an 8s. fixedduty. ‘To tell him that the British farmer, 
or landowner, shackled as he was with 52,000,000/. of taxation about his neck, 
was on fair ground to compete with the German serf, whose labours were un- 
| impeded by expense, and who never knew even the taste of a glass of grog or 
| a drop of malt-liquor—to tell him that he was able to vie in the cultivation of 
the soil with a people who were thus situated—men who, as he had been told, 
were assembled together two days in the week, called “ fast-days,” and fed upon 
a quantity of oatmeal and chaw-bacon like so many pigs from a trough—to tell 
him that the British farmer, who had stood the brunt of the day, could com- 
pete with them, was an absurdity too palpable to be believed. He lamented 
the condition of the serf, and should like to see him elevated to that of the 
farmer; but God forbid that the farmer should be reduced to a level with him. 

He found another contrast for Sir Robert Peel— 

In looking back to the days of Pitt, when that great and celebrated states- 
man imposed a property-tax upon this country, and when he was assailed by 
friend or foe with reprehension for so doing, it would be observed that, wit 
that wisdom for which he was renowned, he said, “ I will make the back bear 
the burden.” Instead of reducing the price of land, as the present Premier was 
doing, he said, “I will double the value of your property; I will throw the 
paper currency in.” So that, in fact, a man felt so little of the change, that 
he hardly knew whether he was paying 20/. of taxation or not. Mr. Clarke 
was then but a young man, but he could recollect that taxation was no object 
at that time. 

Resolutions were passed unanimously, condemning the proposed 
alteration of the Corn-laws as injurious to the farmer and landowner, 
and not beneficial to the manufacturer and labourer; expressing the 
regret of the meeting that the majority of the House of Commons 
should relinquish the principle of protection; and directing a petition 
against the plan to be presented to the House of Lords. 

A meeting of North Lincolnshire landowners and farmers took place 
at Stamford, on Tuesday, to discuss the propriety of requesting the 
Sheriff to call a county meeting to petition against the new Corn-law, 
the Tariff, and the Income-tax. There were present, Mr. Charles 
Chaplin, Mr. Henry Handley, Mr. Christopher, M.P., and several 
leading agriculturists of the county. The Honourable A. L. Melville took 
the chair. He said that the ‘Tariff would inflict more positive injury on 
the agricultural interests than the Corn-law: if some parts of it were 
carried out, he did not see how the farmers could continue to cultivate 
the soil. It was therefore time that the men of Lincolnshire should 
consider the steps to be taken to avert the evils which threatened them ; 
but he cautioned them to avoid political discussion. 

Mr. Christopher explained to the meeting, that the Corn-law measure 
must be taken as a whole, and rejected or accepted entire ; and it be- 
came them to consider whether they would incur the consequences of 
rejecting it— 

If by any chance the whole of the measure should be rejected, a Govern- 
ment less favourable to agricultural protection would inevitably come in; and 
it became a question whether they should choose a protection fluctuating from 
20s. to Is., or a fixed duty of 8s. 

That part of the Tariff which related to the duties on live stock 
would be infinitely more injurious than the Corn-bill— 

This part of the Tariff was so unfair and unequal, that it ought to be 
strenuously opposed ; but the question which presented itself was, how could 
it be opposed effectually ? Betore he left London, he had heard that it was 
the intention of numerous representatives of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
to hold a meeting in the Metropolis, and represent to the Government the utter 
impossibility of carrying the proposed measures into effect without inflicting 
the most serious injuries on the interests of their constituents. A remon- 
strance might have its effect with Sir Robert Peel. He thought this meeting 
at Lincoln might perhaps render aid, by appointing a committee with power to 
call a public meeting, and to confer with the meeting in London. The Lin- 
colnshire committee could sit in Stamford and communicate with his noble 
colleague (Lord Worsley) and himself, and by that means satisfy the Executive 
Government of the country that its measures were calculated to be productive 
of evil to them. He had had a conversation with the Duke of Richmond in 
the House of Lords, who thought it possible that, if strong efforts were made 
to impede the Tariff, some alteration would be conceded. Ne Ne 

Mr. Handley rejected the idea of sitting in secret and communicating 
with any party: he would have the county speak out. He twitted Mr. 
Christopher with not pressing his amendment in the House of Commons 
for 25s. instead of 20s. as a maximum duty on corn. He moved a re- 
quisition to the Sheriff to call a county meeting for the purpose already 
mentioned. F 

Mr. Christopher defended his conduct in not pressing the amend- 
ment— 

He was urged by the Duke of Richmond himself on no account to press the 





amendment of which he had given notice; and he was pressed by a number of 
friends, because if he persisted in it, it would endanger the stability of the Go- 
vernment, and prepare the way to power for one allied with the Anti-Corn-law 
League ; and therefore, if he did not serve them, he would not endanger their 
interest altogether. It was for this reason that he exposed himself; and he 
did not know one who would have supported him, except his noble colleague, 
if he had pressed his amendment. . : ‘ 

Mr. Christopher would attend the county meeting, if they decided 
on calling one ; but an unanimous remonstrance would have more effect 
with the Minister of the Crown than a county meeting, supposing that 
county meeting to get into a squabble. 

Mr. Greetham of Stainfield said, as an industrious man, he must 
confess that with the measures of Sir Robert Peel he should be unable 
to meet the landlord, the labourer, and the taxgatherer. He had origi- 
nated this meeting, feeling that honesty and industry would no longer 
protect him from ruin, with Sir Robert Peel’s measures. 

Ultimately Mr. Handley’s motion was rejected; but it was arranged 
that a special messenger should be despatched to the Sheriff to ask him 
to call a meeting on Monday ; and the Sheriff has done so. 

A meeting was held at Honiton, on Monday, to oppose Sir Robert 
Peel’s measures; and a resolution in that sense was moved; but an 
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amendment was carried, expressing perfect confidence in Sir Robert 
Peel’s Administration, and attributing the national embarrassment en- 
tirely to the late Ministry. In the excess of their triumph, the Minis- 
terialists set the church-bells a-ringing. 

A public meeting of the merchants, shipowners, and tradesmen of 
the port of Sunderland, was held in the Commission-room at the Ex- 
change, on Saturday, for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
alteration in the Timber-duties proposed by Sir Robert Peel. The 
meeting was convened by Sir Hedworth Williamson, the Mayor, in 
pursuance of a requisition signed by the members of forty influential 
firms; and it was very numerously attended by the leading commercial 
men of the town, of both political parties. Sir Hedworth took the 
chair. Mr. John Spence, who is described as the most extensive im- 
porter of wood on the Wear, expressed the strongest dislike of the 
Ministerial proposition. If it were carried, he said, several hundreds 
of vessels would be thrown out of the North American trede, and thou- 
sands of British sailors would be left to perish or to seek employment 
in foreign countries. A deputation from Liverpool had recommended 
to Sir Robert Peel a gradual reduction of the duty; that on square 
timber to decrease from 52s. 6d. in 1842 to 31s. in 1847, and that on 
Colonial timber from 10s. to 1s. In the North American trade, the 
tonnage of British shipping amounts to 800,000; in the Baltic trade, 
only to 272,236 ; while the foreign shipping engaged in the latter trade 
amounts to 935,416: hence, he argued, the reduction on the Baltic 
timber would only berefit the foreign shipowners. He moved a 
resolution in accordance with his view; and it was seconded by Mr. 
Charleton. Mr. G. Storey, a shipbuilder, totally dissented from Mr. 
Spence: he said that two or three individuals in Liverpool and Glas- 
gow were principally interested in the North American trade, and they 
brought timber in vessels built in America free of duty. He thought 
that the change would benefit the British shipowner in the course of 
two or three years. Mr. Henry Tanner, a Jarge shipowner, contrasted 
Sir Robert Peel’s plan with that of the late Government— 

“ They proposed that 10s. per load should be taken off the duty on Baltic 
timber, and 10s. imported on that imported from our own Colonies. That pro- 
position, which Mr. Spence has never noticed, would have been productive 
of serious injury to every class, and especially to the shipowner. I do think, 
that although this [the Ministerial] measure may cause a little inconvenience 
at first, it will ultimately be productive of great good. I am very glad that 
deals are to be charged duty in the same manner as timber, according to their 
cubic contents, because it will cause a demand for a great deal of labour in this 
country, [by causing more solid timber to be imported, and thus giving em- 
ployment to convert it into deals,] and that is what we are in want of at pre- 
sent. Gentlemen, I should never think of denying the great importance of the 
carrying-trade, and I should wish to forward it in every possible way: but I 
regret to state, that, of late years, a very great proportion of the timber brought 
into Liverpool and Glasgow has been brought by ships built in America, built 
of untaxed wood, and manned by sailors who have run away from British 
vessels; the owners of the latter being obliged to pay exorbitant sums to infe- 
rior men to navigate their vessels home. ‘This is a heavy evil, and one which 
is yearly increasing, as every shipowner who hears me will admit, to our great 
loss and detriment. These vessels have for the last few years brought to Liver- 
pool and Glasgow two-thirds of what we ought to have been bringing. The 
fact is, that the present distressed state of that interest is attributable princi- 
pally to over-production; and a very great quantity of the matériel for this 
over-production has been brought over by these identical ships to our ruin. 
Gentlemen, I am very glad to see a measure brought forward, which by ad- 
mitting Canada timber at a nominal duty will put an end to a system like this. 
Mr. Spence says that the timber will be brought in forcign vessels. Now I 
know very thn 4 gentleman, that we have lost the Baltic trade altogether; but 
I must say, that I anticipate no material increase in the importation of Baltic 
timber, because when the Baltic merchants find that we have taken 10s. duty 
off, they will clap 10s. on directly. We know this by our experience in regard 
to hemp, flax, and tallow. I shall be borne out by parties in the trade in say- 
ing that hemp is dearer than when it was subjected toa high duty. I think, 
then, gentlemen, we have nothing to fear from the loss of the American trade, 
because the timber from our Colonics must still be in extensive demand, and 
because the Baltic timber will be so little cheaper; and though there may be a 
very great loss for one or two years, that ultimate good will be the result.” 

Mr. Tanner moved as an amendment, “ That this meeting declines to 
interfere with the duties proposed by Government on the importation of 
Foreign and Colonial timber.” The amendment was seconded by Mr. 
Ord, who said that the new scale of duties would place the shipowner in 
a very good position; and supported by Mr. J. J. Wright, a solicitor. 
Mr. James Hartley, a glass-manufacturer, said that the great change in 
the commercial tariff should be viewed as a whole— 

In the trade with which he was connected, they at present had a protection 
of 6s. per hundredweight ; by the proposed measure thcir protection would be 
altogether annihilated—the foreigner would come into the country with glass 
at parallel duties to the British manufacturer. Under these circumstances, he 


great consumption for packages) and other altcrations which would tend to 
counterbalance the disadvantages under which he should labour. 

The amendment was then put, and carried, with the dissent of none 
but the mover and seconder of the original motion. 

Mectings to protest against some parts of the Ministerial project have 
been held in various places. The master tanners, curriers, boot and 
shoe manufacturers of Newcastle, the Bristol master boot and shoe- 
makers, and the Brighton master and journeymen shoemakers, have 
condemned the changes in the Tariff affecting their interests. At Red- 
ruth, the lords and adventurers in Cornish mines have met and formed 
a committee to codperate with the Cornish Members against the pro- 
posed alteration of duties on foreign metals and ores. The coal-pro- 
prietors of Swansea have memoralized Sir Robert Peel against the coal- 
tax. The Income-tax has been the subject of condemnation in Roch- 
dale, at a meeting attended by Mr. Sharman Crawford, the Member for 
the Borough, Mr. R. R. Moore, and Mr. John Bright. The Jpswich 
Express says that in Norfolk petitions against the Income-tax “ have, 
in almost every district, been numerously signed by the clergy, gentry, 
farmers, and occupiers of land.” The Braintree Farmers Club have 
appointed a deputation to wait on the County Members to represent the 
propriety of voting against the Tariff. 4 

The Council of the Anti-Corn-law League have issued an address to 
the electors of the United Kingdom against the Income-tax ; warning 
them that they will be called upon to disclose their circumstances to 
official inquisitors, in order to pay a tax which is imposed to uphold 
monopolies, 

The Leeds Parliamentary Reform Association have issued a second 











address to the merchants, manufacturers, and operatives of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, on the present state of the political world. The 
address is couched in the most general terms, and bears, more than any 
document recently issued, the character of a thesis on abstract questions, 
Those addressed are told that they are powerless in the councils of the 
nation; and then follows this curious passage— 

“ Yet even in the memorable debates that have just occurred in the House 
of Commons, the mighty cause of truth and justice has made a signal advance. 
The supporters of monopoly have been forced to come down into the arena of 
fair discussion, and there have been overwhelmed by the searching and crushing 
logic of truth. Disheartened, vacillating, overawed, even in the moment of the 
triumph of arbitrary power, they felt that their cause was doomed. 

“In the financial measures of the Peel Government, there is the same un- 
willing acknowledgment of the force of public opinion; and the result is a 
strange medley of tolerably liberal reform in some things, together with the 
obstinate retention of abuses in others. They are liberal in timber, but not in 
sugar. They are guided by just principles in laying a portion of our taxation 
on the realized property of the country—that is a measure which would de- 
servedly command public approbation: but they mix up this Property-tax 
with an Income-tax, which would be an additional burden on the over-taxed 
industry of the country, by means of the most vexatious and unequal impost 
that can be devised. A tax on realized property of 5 per cent would have 
been a bold and a wise measure: the Income-tax of 3 per cent is a weak 
measure, an unjust impost on industry; and if it ever become law, will not 
long be endured. : 

“ Far be it from us not to welcome just principles of taxation and of com- 
mercial policy, proceeding from whatever quarter, and however limited in ex- 
tent. Every one of these concessions on minor points brings out into stronger 
relief the folly as well as injustice of the monster monopoly of food, that is 
still tenaciously retained.” 

In the remainder of the paper, the operatives are told that “ that sys- 
tem of intolerant opposition to all political opinions that do not entirely 
coincide with their own, coupled with suspicion and hostility towards 
all classes but their own,” is ‘at present the chief source of weakness 
to the cause of the political and moral regeneration of the mass of the 
community”; the middle class are exhorted “to shake off their danger- 
ous apathy”; the acquisition of knowledge is recommended as the qua- 
lification for political power; the merchants, manufacturers, and opera- 
tives, of the West Riding are exhorted to temperance and charity ; the 
union of middle and working class in Reform Associations is pointed 
out as a means of originating Educational Associations; and as a mode 
of securing political independence and a higher tone of political moral- 
ity, it is recommended that the system of personally canvassing Parlia- 
mentary electors shall be abandoned and discountenanced. 


The Chartists had a procession last week, as a prelude to the cere- 
mony of laying the foundation-stone of a pillar about to be erected by 
them to the memory of Hunt the Radical, in the ground adjoining the 
Reverend James Scholefield’s chapel, in Every Street, Ancoats. The 
procession formed in Stevenson’s Square at eleven o'clock, and thence 
proceeded to Ardwick Green, to meet Mr. Feargus O'Connor. Having 
visited Salford, and passed through several of the principal streets of 
this town, the procession halted in Every Street; and as many persons 
as chose to pay a penny each to see the ceremony were admitted into 
Mr. Scholefield’s chapel-yard. The stone was laid by Mr, O'Connor, 
about half-past two o’clock ; and he afterwards delivered a long oration 
to the bystanders. All passed off quietly. A great number of flags 
and banners were carried in the processicn, and some of the inscrip- 
tions were any thing but complimentary to the Whigs and the late 
Government.—Manchester Chonicle. 





At the Cambridge Assizes, on Saturday, Richard Jones was indicted. 
on the aceusation of William Large, for bribery at the election in 1841, 
when Mr. Manners Sutton and Sir Alexander Grant were opposed by 
Lord Cosmo Russell and Mr. Richard Foster. Jones offered a 104, 
note and a sovereign to Large if he would vote for Lord Cosmo 
Russell and Mr. Foster. Large promised his vote; but at a second 
interview, he stationed some one to listen to what took place when the 
money was given, and Jones was taken into custody. Seven 101. 
notes, three 5/. notes, ten sovereigns and a half, and some silver, were 
found in his possession, with a printed copy of the registers of voters 
for the borough of Cambridge, and a memorandum-book with a list of 
voters’ names, among which that of Large was inscribed. Jones’s 
real name was found to be Hart. The counsel for the defence charged 
the parties concerned with having fabricated the accusation, and con- 
tended that the affair was but an ordinary case of canvass. Jones, 
however, was found guilty. Another indictment against him stands 
over to the Summer Assizes; and the sentence was deferred. On the 


looked at the whole tariff, and he found a reduction in timber (an article of | application of his counsel, the money was given up to him 


At the Ruthen Assizes, on Wednesday, Williams and seven others 
were tried for a riot and assault at the last election for the Denbighshire 
Boroughs; when “Captain Biddulph was the Liberal, Mr. ‘Townsend 
Mainwaring the Conservative candidate. Some of the out-voters had, 
on former occasions, voted on the Liberal side; but at the last election 
they received orders from their landlord to vote for the Conservative. 
On the day of election, as a party of these out-voters were proceeding 
to give their votes at the polling-place in Denbigh, sixteen of them 
were stopped by Williams and the others, and kept locked up at the 
quarters of the Liberal party until the poll hadclosed. It was proved in 
evidence that no violence was used, nor were there any symptoms of 
rioting. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Not Guilty,” and the costs 
of the prosecution were refused by the Judge. 

At Liverpool, on Monday, William Hoyle and John Mills, two boys 
of thirteen and eleven years of age, were indicted for attempting to set 
fire to the cotton-mill of Mr. Charles Haigh, at Spotland, near Roch- 
dale, On the night of the 15th February, the mill was left safe; but 
on the following morning, some cotton-down which had collected on 4 
window-sill inside the mill was discovered to be burnt; and on search- 
ing, a lucifer-match was found, partially burnt, which appeared to have 
been thrown in through a broken pane of glass. Fortunately, the 
cotton-down was damp, so that the fire did not extend. Some foot- 
marks were observed outside which corresponded with the nailing of 
Hoyle’s wooden-soled shoes. He confessed to having thrown the match; 
and said that Mills had brought a bottle of oil of vitriol to pour over 
the cotton, which was put behind adoor. The bottle was found there. 
There was no case against Mills. Hoyle was found guilty, but was re- 
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commended to mercy, on the ground that he had been the tool of some 
persons of riper years. Sentence was deferred. 

At Kingston, on Thursday,a lady named Wright recovered 751. 
damages from Mr. Davidge and another, lately proprietors of the 
Surrey Theatre, in compensation for injuries which she received in the 
fall of a platform slightly raised from the pit, and not properly secured ; 
upon which she had stepped during a very crowded performance. She 
broke her leg in two places, and was confined to her bed for nearly 
three months. 


At Liverpool Police-office, on Tuesday, Mr. John Orr M‘Gill, de- 
scribed as a handsome, gentlemanlike young man, Dr. John Osborne 
Quick, Richard Jones, Margaret Jones, James Wormand Rogerson, and 
Jane Clayton, were examined on a charge of abducing Miss Crellin, a 
person of some property. She had not long before accepted the ad- 
dresses of one Martin, but had broken off the match on his demanding 
that half of her property should be settled on him; and she paid him 
2501. to buy off his threat of proceedings for breach of promise of mar- 
riage. He afterwards turned out to have been really a Dr. Copeland, 
and a married man. On one occasion, she was prevailed upon to spend 
the day and night at the house of Mr. Rogerson ; where she met a party, 
of whom Mrs. Jones, a charwoman and lodging: house-keeper, was one : 
the party went out for two days on various excursions, and there seems 
to have been a liberal use of brandy and champagne. At this party she 
met M‘Gill, and they wanted her to marry him at once: but she refused 
unless her property were settled on herself. She instituted proceedings 
against Martin, to make him refund the money which she had paid. 
One day she was induced to go to the house of Mrs. Clayton, a lodging- 
house-keeper, with whom she had lodged, on the assurance that Martin 
was waiting for her with 150/. of the money; and there she was made 





to drink a liquid containing some dark stuff: she remembered nothing | 


further, until she found herself, next morning, at Gretna Green, in bed 
with Mr. M‘Gill and Mrs. Clayton; and she was then told by Dr, 
Quick, whom her screams brought into the room, that she was married 
to M‘Gill. The case was adjourned till the next day, and then again 
adjourned. 

A disturbance was created at Stockport on the evening of the 33d, by 
a party of soldiers belonging to the Sixty-first Foot, stationed in that 
town. The Police had frequently had occasion to bring some of the 
soldiers, who are chiefly Irish, before the Magistrates for disorderly 
conduct; and on Wednesday two of them, Coghlan and Killroy, were 
charged with committing a cowardly assault on a policeman; when 
Killroy was fined 40s., Coghlan being discharged. ‘The soldiers de- 
termined to wreak their vengeance, if possible, on the Police ; and up- 
wards of fifty assembled together shortly after seven o’clock on Wed- 
nesday week, armed with bludgeons and bayonets. They traversed 
the principal streets of the town in search of the Police, who kept out 
of their way. They visited several public-houses, however, ill-treated 
the inmates, and broke all the pots and glasses they met with; crying 
out, ‘‘ Where is your police now?” In their way through the town, 
they hurt upwards of fifty individuals, some of them seriously. After 
having had possession of the town about an hour, they retired in a body 
to the Barracks. Soon after the commencement of the disturbance, 
numbers of wounded persons crowded the Police-office ; and the Mayor 
and other Magistrates were shortly in attendance, swearing in persons 
to assist the Police in restoring peace. Before this force could be got in 
readiness, the soldiers had gone to the Barracks. A broken bayonet 
was found in one of the streets, where the soldiers had seriously wounded 
several persons. The soldiers were confined to the Barracks on the 
following day, and the peace of the town was restored. It is said 
the authorities have communicated with the Secretary of State on the 
affair. 

A luggage-train overtook a coal-train near Syston, upon the Mid- 
land Counties Railway, on Monday ; and the collision destroyed many 
of the carriages, threw others off the line, and upset the tender of the 
coal-train. The stoker of the coal-train was killed on the spot. An 
inquest was held upon the body on the following day, when a verdict of 
* Manslaughter ” was returned against Hilton and Taylor, the drivers 
of the engines attached to the luggage-train ; who were forthwith com- 
mitted on the Coroner’s warrant to take their trial at the next Assizes 
for the county of Leicester. 

At Manchester, on Saturday, the Amphitheatre belonging to Mr. 
Batty, the Ducrow of the North, in Great Bridgewater Street, was 
burnt down. The horses were saved, with great difficulty. The fire 
extended to several surrounding buildings; but in them it was speedily 
extinguished. This is the second amphitheatre that Mr. Batty has had 
destroyed by fire within the last five years: the other was at Glasgow. 


IRELAND. 

The merchants of Cork have, through the President of their Com- 
mittee, transmitted to the Vice-President of the Board of Trade a re- 
monstrance against the discontinuance of bonds on provisions shipped 
as cargo for foreign voyages. They say that it will virtually admit 
foreign salt meat to be used in the British marine generally duty-free ; 
and that it will destroy the Irish trade in salt provisions ; thousands of 
coopers, salters, labourers, and boys must be thrown out of employ ; 
warehouses must be abandoned to decay ; andthe British Navy will in- 
cur the risk of being left dependent on foreign supplies in war-time. 

At a meeting of the Repeal Association, on Thursday week, Mr. 
O'Connell spoke in desponding terms of his present enterprise— 

He was deeply affected with the state in which the public cause was at pre- 
sent placed. Was there no hope for public liberty ? were they to lie down in 
acquiscence and despair, and was the torpor which at present seemed to exist 
to continue? There was unhappily apathy abroad—there was repose: but it 
was the awful calm presaging and preceding the storm; and it should be their 
business before it arose, and during its progress, “to ride upon the whirlwind 
and direct the tempest,” for no man could predict what would be the result of 
an outbreak of the human intellect, which would necessarily follow the con-. 
tinuance of despair. What were the causes of the present desertion of the 
Liberal party? As to the bar, it was at one time the noblest hope of Ireland, 
both for its patriotism as well as for its embracing a great part of the talent 
of Ireland; and for a time it had shone a brilliant star in the galaxy of 
heavenly light, promising the dawn of a day of resplendent liberty. What was 
to be said of thoes Liberal Protestants and Catholics who had stood around 
them in the struggle for Catholic Emancipation ? Where were they now? 











Alas, the Whigs had done all they could to put an end to their independence. 
From the attornies he hoped for assistance. Passing from the law, what had 
they to expect from the Whig nobility ? Where were they ?—taking dinners 
at the Castle, and figuring at balls, There was a day when the name of the 
Duke of Leinster would have a charm for Irish ears and for Irish hearts, and 
the family had the high honour of being designated ipsis Hibernis Hiberniores; 
but unless within six months they redeemed their political character, his man- 
date would be that they should be called ipsis Anglicis Angliores. To pass 
from the Whig nobility to the Whig gentry—where were they? and echo 
answered “ where?” Mr. O’Connell then condemned the project of the Ulster 
Association: he did not know what was the object of its formation beyond 
putting an impediment in the way of Repeal agitation. 

He condemned the new plans of taxation in Ireland; and gave the 
additional recommendation of temperance, that it would enable Irish- 
men to avoid the payment of the additional 1s. duty on spirits—* Peel’s 
shilling.” He announced another plan of Repeal agitation, to be deve- 
loped on Friday next— 

The objects in his plan were—first, the total abolition of the tithe rent- 
charge ; the second, the extension of the suffrage, so that any man of twenty- 
one years of age, who was not an idiot or a criminal, should have the suffrage, 
to put Ireland on an equalization with England ; the third object was an equal 
and adequate Corporation Reform Act with England; the fourth object was 
an amendment of the Poor-law; and his fifth object was for the security of 
tenure for the tenantry of Ireland. These were the five grounds of his agita- 
tion, all of which were to be merged in the one great cause of the Repeal of 
the Union. 

Mr. O'Connell arrived in Cork on Saturday; and on Monday, with 
the Lord Mayor of that city, he joined Father Mathew’s Temperance 
procession; to which the whole country round sent its multitudes to 
receive the blessing of the “ Apostle.” On Sunday, Mr. O’Connell re- 
ceived a deputation to consult upon an agitation for the abolition of 
minister’s money ; and he promised to make a motion for that purpose 
in the House of Commons. On Monday, he received a deputation on the 
subject of Irish manufactures; but the chief object of his visit to Cork 
was to concert measures for defending his return. 


At the Court of Admiralty, at Cork, on Thursday week, John Hart- 
nell was tried for stealing a quantity of goods and stores, intrusted to 
his care, in the Mary Ann, by George ‘Thomas Whitington, and also 
for stealing the vessel itself. Mr. Whitington, a merchant, was en- 
gaged in colonizing the island of East Falkland. In 1840, he sent out 
the Mary Ann, intrusting her, with goods and stores, to the care of 
Hartnell, whom he employed as master. The voyage was to continue 
for three years, Some of the cargo was for delivery to Mr. Bull Whit- 
ington, brother to Hartnell’s employer in the island; but on arriving 
there, instead of delivering the goods, Hartnell claimed the whole of 
the cargo and the vessel as his own. He entertained all the captains 
at the islands with the provisions intended for the support of the colony ; 
and the distress was so great, that Mr. Bull Whitington was forced to 
buy from other captains what was called ‘sweepings ” of flour, at the 
rate’of a shilling a pound. During the voyage, Hartnell had bales of 
goods taken out of the hold, and put into some of the oil-casks; and 
had fine canvas made up into clothing for himself. A vessel called the 
Golston was wrecked at Success Bay; and Hartnell went there, had the 
goods taken out of the wreck, reshipped them, and went to Montevideo, 
where he sold them. Ile altered the paint on the vessel, so that she 
could searcely be recognized; calling himself the owner. He was ar- 
rested at Cork, where he came to dispose of some hides which he had 
bought at Montevideo. ‘The evidence was conclusive, and a verdict of 
“ Guilty ” was returned on all the counts but the last, that which charged 
Hartnell with stealing the ship. Ile was sentenced to be transported 
for seven years. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Montrose Review announces that Mr, Chalmers is about to retire 
from the representation of the Montrose Burghs; and a number of the 
electors have determined to give no support to any individual who has 
an acre of land, and others to none “ opposed to the Christian right of 
the people to choose their own pastors.” 








A meeting of landowners, tenants, and others of East Lothian, was 
held on Friday last, at the Assembly-rooms in Haddington. Among 
the company, were Sir George Warrender of Lochend, Sir George 
Grant Suattie of Preston Grange, and several gentlemen of local influ- 
ence. Sir George Warrender, who was called to the chair, would not 
take his seat until he had explained that he approved the Income-tax, 
and that it was generally approved in the county. He-also “ rectified 
a mistake”: he understood it to be meant, not only that the tax would 
be assessed on half the rent of the tenant, but that only half the amount 
imposed on other incomes (namely 33d. in the pound) should be im- 
posed on the farmer’s income. Sir George’s explanation was received 
with doubt by the meeting. Mr. Aitchison of Drummore declared, 
that even with the present protection farmers cannot make fortunes. 
The protection afforded to oats and barley by the new Corn-bill is in- 
sufficient: even after three bad harvests, Russian oats had been offered 
at 12s., and that price, with 7s. duty, would make 19s.; a price at which 
no one present could grow them. Mr. Ainslie of Elvingston pointed 
out an inconsistency in the proposed duties of 8s. a hundredweight on 
meat and of 1/. a head on live cattle: if an ox of forty stone were im- 
ported, the duty would be 1/.; but his carcass could not be imported 
under 56s. ‘The only advantage to compensate for the diminished pro- 
tection would be to make rape and oil cake cheaper; but they are to be 
made dearer. Mr. Sawers of Newhouse, who moved one of the resolu- 
tions, complained that the changes in the Tariff did not go far enough: 
he objected to class-legislation, and preferred the propositions of the late 
Ministry. For these remarks he was somewhat hissed. Resolutions 
were passed professing that the meeting were not opposed to a relaxa- 
tion of the present Corn-law, or to a change in the mode of taking the 
averages; but pronouncing the proposed scale of duties on foreign barley 
and oats not to afford sufficient protection; condemning the change of 
duties on the importation of live stock and provisions, which would 
render tenants unable to fulfil contracts with their landlords, arrest im- 
provement, and throw labourers out of employment; professing willing- 
ness to submit to an income-tax, but urging a just apportionment; de- 
claring that the tenant’s profits do not amount to the half of his rent; 
and commending the reduction of duty on clover-seed, but censuring 
the increase of duty on foreign oil and rape cake. 
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The Strathbogie Farmer Club have held a meeting, and unanimously 
adopted a petition against the importation of live stock under the new 
duties. 


At the High Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh, on Thursday and 
Friday, John Gordon Robertson, a surgeon, James Spence, a miller, 
and James Blair, a wright, were tried for participation in the disgrace- 
ful riot at Culsalmond Church, during the induction of Mr. Middleton 
by the Presbytery of Garioch. The Presbytery were obstructed by an 
unyielding crowd; the pulpit was filled by rioters; stones and bits of 
iron were flung at the ministers; and they were greeted with indecent 
expressions. In the tumult, according to several witnesses, Dr. Ro- 
bertson was a delighted actor; and in particular he gave instructions 
to the rioters to “ full the poopit.” Walker cried out that he was going 
to give out “ Chevy Chase—Culsalmond psalms”; and Spence threw 
something at the Presbytery seat. The evidence in exculpation went 
to contradict Robertson’s active participation in the disturbance; and 
it was contended for Walker that his bad joke, though improper, was 
not criminal; for Spence, that he was a stranger to the parish and 
a mere spectator. The Jury declared Robertson “ not guilty,” and the 
charge against the others “ not proven”; an award which the audience 
received with applause, instantly checked by the Lord Justice Clerk. 

Some days ago, Mr. Noble, the minister of the parish of St. Madoes, 
opened the church for a Nonintrusion meeting: at which Mr. Maitland 
Makgill Crichton lectured at great length. ‘This meeting was got up 
without the knowledge of Sir John Richardson, the patron of the living 
and principal heritor of the parish. Sir Jolin, however, about six days 
ago, applied to the Sheriff to interdict the minister and all others from 
using the church for such purposes. Out of special respect for the judg- 
ment of Mr. Sheriff Whigham in the late Kinfauns case, Mr. Sheriff 
Barclay at once granted interim interdict in this case. In respect of no 
answers having been lodged yesterday, the interdict was declared per- 
petual, and the minister found liable in expenses.—LPerth Courier, 
March 24. 


A hurricane visited the West of Scotland on the night of Friday last. 
At Greenock, several vessels were dashed ashore, and others were 
driven from their moorings. The Queeu’s brig Skylark was in great 
danger: a collier ran foul of her, and carried away her bowsprit and 
part of the bulwarks, and she was afterwards driven aground at Gaim- 
nel’s Point; but she was got off at the next tide, and carried into Green- 
ock to repair. On shore, the roofs and chimnies of various factories 
were blown down. ‘The roof of a house fejl in upon two children, kill- 
ing one and breaking the leg of the other. At Glasgow, the gale was 
attended by lightning, and roofs and chimnies suffered severely. Two 
chimnies, one of them 130 feet high, at Garnkirk Fire-brick and Lime 
Works were blown down, and five men were buried in the ruins: two 
were taken out dead; the others were badly hurt. The omnibus be- 
tween Renton and Dumbarton was stopped by the number of trees 
thrown over the road. At Largs, three gabberts were dashed to pieces 
against the quay, and two men perished. 


Most outrageous means were resorted to in resisting a strike in the 
bleaching-works of Messrs. Cochrane, at Neilston, near Paisley, on 
Monday. The female workers had struck on account of a reduction of 
wages. About one hundred and fifty of them live together in a house 
in the village; and on Monday they refused to come out to work. Mr. 
John Cochrane, the youngest partner, said that he would drive them 
out; and he directed a dish of bleaching-powder to be placed in the 
passage of the house, and sulphuric acid to be poured upon it, so as to 
smoke out the women with chlorine gas. The fumes soon caused the 
utmost distress among the women, who could not escape through the 
passage on account of the density of the gas. Mr. John Cochrane be- 
came alarmed at his “joke,” and he ran into the passage and carried 
out the dish. The women now came out into the open air, many of 
them alarmingly affected by suffocation, intense headache, excoriated 
throat, dizziness, and sickness: about eighty of them were found to 
be suffering more or less. Medical assistance was speedily procured, 
and by the afternoon all the women were nearly well, except six or 
eight; who were much better on Tuesday. Mr. John Cochrane was 
made to give bail, by the Renfrewshire Magistrates, for his appearance 
in case of any future proceedings. 


Sliscellaneous. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne arived at the Hotel Meurice, in Paris, on 
Tuesday. 

At a Court of East India Directors, on Wednesday, Colonel Sir 
George Arthur, K. C. H., was appointed Governor of Bombay. 

The Eve, which has arrived at Cork from Monte Video, spoke, on 
the 11th March, in latitude 31 deg. 36 min., longitude 37 deg., the 
Queen’s ship Warspite, with Lord Ashburton on board. The Warspite 
had been twenty-five days at sea, and was likely to have a very long 
passage. 

The Duke of Beaufort fell from his horse, head-foremost, on the 
23d, while hunting with the Badminton hounds. He was severely 
bruised ; but he has quite recovered. 

The Earl of Munster was buried in a vault in Hampton Church, on 
Tuesday morning. Many noblemen sent requests that their carriages 
might be allowed to join the procession ; but the funeral was made what 
is called as private as possible, and the only carriages which followed 
the hearse were those of the Queen Dowager and other members of 
the Royal Family. 

The executors of the late Earl are Lord De Lisle and Major-General 
Wyndham. 

A correspondent reminds us, that in enumerating William the Fourth’s 
children, we omitted Lord Augustus Fitzelarence, who holds the living 
of Mapledurham in Oxfordshire. 

The Times gives this corrected account of Lord Hertford’s will— 

“ To his widow the Marchioness is left 3,000/. per annum, and 20,0002. His 
son, the present Lord, is left all the landed estates, and residuary legatee, which 
latter gift is reckoned equivalent to 100,000/. at the least. The late Admiral 
Sir Richard Strachan lett his three daughters, then very young, to the guar- 
dianship of Lord Hertford, and they chiefly resided with him till their marri- 
ages: these three young ladies are the most prominent objects of his Lord- 








sbip’s bounty, viz. to Charlotte, Countess Zichy, who constantly resided with 
him, he has left 86,0002; to Matilda, Countess Berthold, 80,000/.; and to 
Louisa, Princess Antimo Ruffo, 40,000/.; and to each successively, a life-in- 
terest in the villa in Regent’s Park; which, after them, returns to his own 
family. To Lady Strachan is left a life-annuity of 700/, and 10,0007. Toa 
Mrs. Spencer, who is, we presume, the person called in other statements (but, 
we believe, erroneously) ‘ Lady Strachan’s maid,’ a life-annuity of 1,000/., and 
5,000. To his Lordship’s numerous servants several sums, estimated at from 
16,000. to 20,0002. To his executors, 5,000/. each; to Sir Horace Seymour, 
8,000/ ; to Lord George Seymour, 5,000/.; to his cousin, Captain Meynell, 
4,000/.; to Mr. Croker, 21,000/. and his wine, which from his Lordship’s hav- 
ing latterly lived so little in England, is not reckoned at more than 5U0/.; to 
Mr. De Horsey, 3,500/.; to Mr. Raikes, 2,000/. These, we believe, are the 
principal bequests; but the codicils by which they are made are said to be near 
thirty in number, and liable to various legal questions which may affect and 
alter some of the legacies, at least as to their amounts; and perhaps some other 
testamentary papers may be yet found; but on the whole, we believe the fore- 
going is a pretty accurate statement of the affair as it at present appears on the 
face of the documents hitherto discovered.” 

A fire broke out at Sir Robert Inglis’s house, in Bedford Square, on 
Wednesday evening; a beam under the flooring of the plate-room, near 
a flue, having taken light. The fire was not put out before it had done 
much damage. 


The bear-skin caps now worn by the Household Brigade are to be dis- 
continued, and helmets made of German silver are to be substituted. 
Those of the First and Second Life Guards are to be adorned by a white 
plume of horse-hair placed in the socket in the centre of the skull ; and 
those of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards by ared plume. They 
are to be worn for the first time on the Queen’s birthday. 

During Divine service in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, on Wednes- 
day, the ceremony of installing two Military Knights of Windsor was 
performed: Major Anderson, who is removed from the lower to the 
upper foundation, and Captain Thomas Cradock, newly appointed, were 
installed. 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have ordered a first-rate 
ship of war of 120 guns to be built in Woolwich Dockyard, to be named 
the Royal Albert. 

Lieutenant Michael de Courcy, of the Queen’s brigantine Charybdis, 
has been promoted to the rank of Commander, in consideration of his 
gallant conduct in routing the rebel Carthaginian squadron lately. 

Mr. Waghorn has been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant in the 
Navy; as an acknowledgment, it is understood, of his exertions in es- 
tablishing the overland communication with India. 

Sir Henry Wheatley has received the Queen’s commands to forward 
to Captain Manby “ the gold Coronation medal, begging his acceptance 
thereof as a small mark of the sense her Majesty entertains of the utility 
of his inventions in the preservation of lives from shipwreck.” 


The Revenue Commissioners have, it is said, made a report to the 
Treasury, in which they state that at present they could not recommend 
any immediate reduction in the public expenditure, but that the conse- 
quence of their recommendation will be in due time a gradual reduc- 
tion.— Globe. 


The Nonconformist of Wednesday records meetings of persons who 
have given their adhesion to Mr. Sturge’s Complete Suffrage declara- 
tion in several of the Metropolitan parishes, “and very generally all 
over the provinces”; and a meeting at Edinburgh had also adopted it. 

The Globe revives an Anti-Income-tax anecdote— 

“ Whilst the late Charles Mathews the comedian was performing in Tate 
Wilkinson’s company, in York, he took it into his head to resist the Income- 
tax which was then in operation, and which would at that time have pressed 
heavily upon his little income. He sent in the Commissioners a long and 
humorous list of the drawbacks upon his salary, and enumerated with inge- 
nious minuteness his stock in trade. He began with wigs; and described them 
in all their infinite variety, thus—‘ black wigs, white wigs, brown wigs, red 
wigs; bush wigs, tie wigs, bob wigs, bishops’ wigs, wigs with a tail, “ 
without a tail, lawyers’ wigs, judges’ wigs, parsons’ wigs, powdered wigs, old 
men’s wigs, young men’s wigs, &c. Natural heads of hair—namely, red hair, 
gray hair, flaxen hair, countrymen’s hair, and bald heads of every description. 
Beards, whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &c. Stockings of every colour were 
then enumerated. After these regular requisites were given, came the miscel- 
laneous part of his stock, such as ‘hats, feathers, caps, cravats, stocks, 
ruffles, frills, neckerchiefs, pocket-handkerchiefs, pens, books, ink, paper, 
music-paper, red ochre, rouge, carmine, hair-powder, wax-candles, Indian ink, 
camel’s-hair pencils, hare’s feet, whiting, burnt corks, cold cream, soap, and 
huckaback towels.’ The first covered several sheets of paper. While it was 
being read, the Commissioners listened with imperturbable gravity at first ; 
but presently, no longer able to contain themselves, they burst out into roars 
of laughter, and exempted the comedian, who heard no more of the Income- 
tax while in York.” 


The daily papers publish Lord Aberdeen’s note on the right of 
search question, addressed to Mr. Everett, the American Minister in 
this country, in reply to a note by Mr. Stevenson, the late American 
Minister; which is dated 21st October, but which was not delivered 
until the day after his departure. Mr. Everett having combated some- 
thing which Lord Palmerston had said, Lord Aberdeen begins by dis- 
claiming all responsibility for any expressions used by his predecessor. 
“ The undersigned,” he says, ‘‘ must request that his doctrines upon 
this subject, aud those of the Government of which he is the organ, 
may be judged of exclusively from his own declarations.” He then ex- 
plicitly repeats his former renunciation on the part of this country of 
all claim to a right of search over American vessels in time of peace. 
He draws a distinction between a right of search, which “is not con- 
fined to the verification of the nationality of the vessel, but also extends 
to the object of the voyage and the nature of the cargo,” and the right 
of ascertaining, by the only possible means, the essential fact of nation- 
ality, upon which the conduct to be observed towards foreign vessels 
must in every case depend. When a vessel is once ascertained to be 
American, the British cruisers are ordered to abstain from all inter- 
ference with her, “ be she slaver or otherwise.” For such a proceeding 


he gives a cogent precedent: Mr. Stevenson denied the right to visit 
ships to ascertain the real character of any vessel on the high seas, 
against which there should exist reasonable ground of suspicion; and 
he asks what other nation than Great Britain has ever asserted, or at- 
tempted to exercise, such a right ?—- 
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« In answer to this question, the undersigned can at once refer to the avowed 
and constant practice of the United States; whose cruisers, especially in the 
Gulf of Mexico, by the admission of tbeir public journals, are notoriously in 
the habit of examining all suspicious vessels, whether sailing under the English 
flag or any other. In whose eyes are these vessels suspicious? Doubtless in 
those of the commanders of the American cruisers. But in truth, this right 
is quite as important to the United States as to Great Britain ; nor is it easy 
to conceive how the maritime intercourse of mankind could be safely carried 
on without such a check.” 

The remainder of the note is chiefly occupied in an indirect appeal 
to the generosity and honour of the American nation, to act up to their 
professed abhorrence of the slave-trade. 





Before the Commission of the French Chamber of Deputies on the 
Budget, on Tuesday, Marshal Soult, the Minister of War, gave an ex- 
planation respecting the home service, Algeria, and the extraordinary 
works. The two first, which comprehend the expenses of the Army, 
givea total expenditure of 295,909,733 francs for 344,000 men and 
84,288 horses. To effect the lately-proposed reductions, a company for 
every battalion will be taken away from each regiment of the Line aud 
of light infantry. In addition, 100,000 men will pass into the reserve 
in 1843; anda reduction of 12,395 horses will be gradually effected. 
These measures will produce a saving of 32,656,892 frances; but the 
total diminution only reaches 29,823,242 franes, in consequence of 
several augmentations, in pay to men, additional officers, and other im- 
provements, which will require a sum of 2,763,650 francs. ‘The 
budget for the Marine, divided into two sections, amounts to 98,763,026 
francs, including 4,400,000 franes for extraordinary works already 
authorized, and 2,440,000 franes for the construction of Transatlantic 
packet-boats. Putting aside these two charges, both temporary, the 
budget for the Marine amounts to 91,923,026 frances. ‘The Committee 
was unanimously of opinion that no reduction was required in this part 
of the Budget. 





The trial of the prisoners charged with conspiracy against the Bel- 
gian Government at Brussels closed on the 24th. After two hours’ de- 
liberation, the jury delivered a verdict of acquittal in favour of Parys, 
J. Vandersmissen, Parent, and Madame Vandersmissen ; declaring the 
other prisoners, namely, General Vandermeere, General Vandersmissen, 
and Crehen, to be guilty of conspiracy against the state; and applying 
to Crehen the benefit of the article of the Penal Code in favour of per- 
sons guilty of conspiracy but making disclosures calculated to prevent 
its execution. Van Laethem and Verpraet were pronounced guilty of 
embauchage (attempts to seduce soldiers and others into rebellion.) On 
the discharge of the acquitted prisoners, Madame Vandersmissen (an 
Englishwoman whose name was Graves) was invited to retire with the 
others ; but she refused to quit her husband, and clung to him with loud 
lamentations, She was permitted to remain. Sentence of death was 
pronounced upon Vandermeere, Vandersmissen, Van Laethem, and 
Verpraet ; the costs of the trial to be paid by them, and the execution 
to be performed in one of the public places of Brussels. The Odserva- 
teur says that the four have given notice of an appeal to the Court of 
Cassation ; and that, whatever may be the result of their appeal, it is 
certain that the King will exercise the prerogative of mercy in their 
favour. 


The Queen of Portugal gave birth to an infant Prince on Wednes- 
day the 16th instant; and both mother and child were doing well up 
to the 21st. The event was announced to the inhabitants of Lishon by 
a discharge of rockets and ordnance. The usual rejoicings took place 
during three days—ringing of bells, discharges of artillery, and illu- 
minations. 





Advices from Constantinople come down to the 7th March. 

The intelligence received from Syria was of an unfavourable charac- 
ter. The Druses, suspecting some treachery on the part of the British 
agent, had assailed the English and American missions, plundered aud 
destroyed their establishments, burned their books and manuscripts, 
and expelled the missionaries from the country. Bishop Alexander con- 
tinued to reside at Jerusalem in the capacity of a private individual, not 
having as yet obtained his firman from the Porte. The Internuncio of 
Austria had formally demanded the recognition of the Prelate, and 
there was little doubt but the Sultan would be ultimately obliged to 
yield. Bishop Alexander, without waiting for the Imperial firman, had 
laid the foundation of the new church at Jerusalem; the works of 
which were proceeding with the utmost activity. 








Letters from the Turkish capital say that the Porte will listen to the | 


representation of the great Powers, and recal Omar Pasha, the Austrian 
renegade, whose sway in Syria has produced such disastrous results. 
It is considered probable that a son of Emir Beschir will be the succes- 
sor of Omar. 

The Representatives of England, France, and Russia, have addressed, 
it is stated, a note identique to the Sublime Porte, recommending the 
withdrawal of the Turkish troops from the Greek frontiers. The 
Divan, it is added, has displayed every disposition to comply with the 
suggestions of the Corps Diplomatique. 
settlement of the dispute between Greece and Turkey, however, is now 
removed; since Mavrocordato, the new Greek Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, had departed from the basis laid down by Sir Stratford 
Canning on his departure from Athens, and raised fresh pretensions. 


The trial of Mr. John Levick, as the principal, and Lieutenant 

Mattei, as his second, in the late fatal duel at Malta, took place at the 
Criminal Court of Special Commission, on the 10th March. Dr. Cross, 
who was present at the duel as a surgeon, turned Queen’s evidence. 
The Jury took advantage of his being a party implicated to discredit 
his testimony, and they declared the charge “ Not proven”; a verdict to 
which the Draco-like severity of the Maltese municipal law no doubt 
contributed. The law is this— 
_ “Sec. 22. In duels, both the challenger and the challenged and their auxi- 
liaries and seconds shall be punished with condemnation to the gallies for ten 
years, if death doth not ensue; and which punishment can be increased to a 
Onger term than the ten years, in proportion to the excess committed. 

“ Sec. 22. But if death ensue, then the duelling parties, as well as their 
auxiliaries, seconds, and accomplices, shall suffer the punishment of death.” 


The prospect of an immediate | 


PO STSCRIPT. Saturpay. 


The Chronicle pursues its wandering course of commentary on the re- 
ception of the Government measures. If the object were to be guessed 
by the lucubration published this morning, it might appear to be to 
beat up for opposition to the alterations in the Tariff. The Duke of 
Richmond’s remark to Mr. Christopher, “ that if strong efforts were 
made to impede the Tariff, some alteration would be conceded,” is re= 
peated with glee; and the “ Free Trade” journal finds comfort in the 
thought, that “it may be assumed, we think, as almost certain, that 
great efforts will be made by the country gentlemen to obtain a mate- 
rial modification of the Tariff.’ The grounds of that comfort seem to 
be summed up in these sentences, concerning Sir Robert Peel and the 
agriculturists— 

“He has given them up to their Free-trade pursuers. He has diminished 
their protection for wheat, almost destroyed it in respect of barley and oats, 
and effectually swept it away in the case of butchers’ meat, fish, fruit, and 
timber; and what protection he has left is a one-legged, ricketty concern, 
which the very next push will shove over and demolish. The Whigs could 
have done no worse; and had they had their wicked will, the injury would not 
have been aggravated, as it now is, by the stinging reflection, that the victim 
has put the knife into the hands of his destroyer.” 

The Times says nothing on the subject this morning; and it has 
been silent all the week ; having closed its remarks on the Income-tax 
with the judicious paper of last Saturday. The Chronicle has accounted 
for the retirement of its powerful contemporary by imputing to the 
Times “ the belief, no doubt, that the country is not yet prepared to 
respond to its exertions.” If so, the Times estimated the response of 
the country better than the Chronicle: but perhaps it also thought it as 
well not to help the Opposition- game during the recess. 

The show of “agitation” this morning is more imposing than it has 
yet been; that is in respect of quantity, for as to quality it does not 
differ from the description in our first page. 

The Mayor of Leeds presided over a large meeting in the Musie Hall 
on Wednesday, about 800 or 1,000 persons being present; and they 
adopted resolutions condemning the Income-tax ; pointing out that “ the 
only remedy for the existing difliculties and privations of the manufac- 
turing class is the complete revision of the Tariff on liberal principles”; 
and requesting the Members for the borough to oppese the tax in the 
House of Commons. A meeting in the Town-hall of Spalding, the Brigg 
Agricultural Association, and certain farmers, says the Stamford Mer- 
cury, “at the ordinary,held at the George Inn, Barton,” have denounced 
the change in the Tariff relating to foreign cattle and provisions, an 
the Income-tax. 

Resolutions against the Income-tax have been adopted by large 
majorities in the Edinburgh Town-Council and in the Merchant Com- 
pany, and unanimously by the Aggregate Liberal Committee, at a meet- 
ing attended by several hundreds of the leading Reformers of Edin- 
burgh. 


But the most curious thing in the mass of matter about taxation is 
the following correspondence. Who the gentleman may be with a 
name that looks like a Scotch version of Dvo-good—appropriately didac- 
tic—we know not; but his overweening simplicity received as cour- 
teous a reply as it well could: probably the calculating Premier meant 
his answer to be general, not individual. 

“TO SIR ROBERT PEEL, BARONET. 
** Aberdeen, 17th March 1842. 

“Srr—It is with a deep feeling of regret that I now address you. The 
fecling, Sir, arises from my perusal of the Times newspaper of Wednesday, 
With the proposed Income-tax I am perfectly satisfied. 1 am also satisfied 
with the proposed alteration in the manner of introducing foreign corn; but, 
Sir, the contemplated measure of her Majesty’s Ministers, as regards the ad- 
mission of foreign live-stock and cured meat into the London and other 
markets has indeed staggered me. For twenty years, Sir, I have considered it 
a duty and a privilege to support Conservative measures and principles, and 
did hope that I would be enabled to preserve and advocate those principles to 
the last moment of my existence—to the maintenance of which I would have 
gladly sacrificed every other consideration. Sir, the immeasurable distance be- 
tween your rank and mine prevents my expressing opinions so freely as L would 
otherwise do; for the present I only address you as a British subject. It is, 
Sir, perliaps, unnecessary to call to your recollection the struggles which this 
country has made towards its present independence. It is, Sir, by the greatest 
industry, economy, and self-denial, even of the most common necessaries of life, 
that Scotland has achieved her independence ; and, taking all this into consi- 
deration, is it fair, Sir Robert, that the onus or burden of all grievances should 
fall upon such a country ?—Certainly not. And, devoted as I have hitherto 
been in the cause of Conservatism, depend upon it, Sir Robert Peel, you 
have one man in Scotland who will, to the utmost of his ability, oppose any 


| Government who can, in such a reckless spirit, legislate for the community, 
| and show sucha total disregard to established rights. 1f honoured with a reply, 





I shall address you again. 

‘* J am, Sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“Simpson Duaurp.” 
THE ANSWER. 

« Whitehall, 21st March 1824, 

“ Stn—I have received your letter of the 17th instant. There are other parties 
besides the owners of and dealers in live stock in Scotland, who are practising 
‘the greatest industry, economy, and self-denial, even of the most common ne= 
cessuries of life’; and the measures which I have proposed, while they con- 
tinue protection to the interests to which you refer, have a reference to those 
other interests and to the general welfare of the whole community. 

“ Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, E 

“Mr. Simpson Duguid.” “ Ropert Pern.” 

Thus, it appears, Sir Robert would not be regarded as the Minister 


of classes, but of the country. 








Last night’s Gazette announces some minor appointments. Colonel 
Sir Henry George Macleod, Lieutenant-Governor of Trinidad, is made 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of that island; a change of title 
which carries with it certain local privileges much coveted by the colo- 
nists. Major-General William Francis Patrick Napier is appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey in lieu of Lieutenant-General Sir 
James Douglas. And the Queen has presented the Reverend Charles 
Stewart to the church of Innerwick, in Glenlyon, in the presbytery of 
Weem and shire of Perth, vacant by the translation of the Reverend 
Duncan Campbell to the church and parish of Kiltern, in the presbytery 


of Dingwall. 
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The Paris Presse states, on what it deems good authority, that M. de 
Bulow, the Prussian Ambassador at Frankfort, would succeed Count de 
Maltzan in the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs of Prussia. 


The packet-ship Sheffield brings intelligence from New York to the 
16th March. 

Previous advices had made us aware of the arrest of one Hogan, at 
Lockport, on a charge of being concerned in the Caroline affair. 
Hogan, say the Albany papers, made an affidavit, which was read at 
the trial of M‘Leod, that he was in one of the boats engaged to cut out 
the Caroline. After a long argument before Judge Ransom, he was 
discharged, on the! ground of a technical insufficiency in the warrant. 
What became of him afterwards is not stated; but it is understood that 
he had got away. 

The President had sent a message to each Chamber of the Congress, 
alluding to Hogan’s arrest, and urging the necessity of making some 
provision for bringing such cases at once within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. 

A second message to the House of Representatives set forth the 
financial deficiency in the Treasury and the pressing demands upon it; 
and suggested the necessity of a further loan, or of authority to the 
Executive to issue more Treasury notes. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury estimates the expenditure of the current three months at 9,574,040 
dollars, the deficiency at 3,254,686 dollars. 

The state of the markets was bad. The exchange on England re- 
mained without alteration. 





Derby was visited yesterday by an alarming flood; which was sub- 
siding, however, when the accounts left the place, and the streets were 
then passable for carriages. Great damage was done to buildings, to 
furniture, and to carts and other things exposed in the streets or yards. 
One young woman was drowned in the ground-floor where she slept: 
it is not certain whether more lives had not been lost. 


Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of ; 


England, from the 4th January 1842 to the 29th March 1842— 








LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation ......... £16,952,000 Securities ........ . £22,586,000 
Deposits ........... 8,657,000 | Bullion ............ 6,125,000 

£25,609,000 £28,711,000 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanee, Frinay AFTERNOON. 

The rumours of a reduction of the French Army have produced a favourable 
impression upon the prices of our Funds, and the quotations of today are from 
3% to 4 per cent higher than those of last week for all the current varieties. 
Exchequer Bills have also improved, and from 27 are today quoted as high as 
33 prem. Money has beenin very great demand in the Foreign Stock Exchange ; 
and this has of course had a temporary effect upon its value in the English 
Market, where for one or two days it was scarce; but as the general plenty of 
it among the Bankers and other capitalists is such that it iseasily obtainable 
upon the security of English Stock, the pressure was but temporary. Yester- 
day was settling-day in the Foreign Market; and high rates of interest were 

iven for loans upon Spanish, Mexican, Columbian, Portuguese, and other 

oreign Stocks, which are entircly repudiated as securities by the more careful 
class of our capitalists, and can hardly be considered as such by any but those 
connected with the Stock Exchange. There is, however, generally so great an 
abundance of money, that it is believed that the Bank of England will soon 
be compelled to reduce their rate of discount to 4 per cent. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been chiefly confined to transac- 
tions in Mexican, Columbian, Spanish, and Portuguese Bonds, all which are 
at a greater or less degree of improvement today from recent prices. The 
expectation of a large arrival of dollars for the Mexican Dividends was not 
realized ; the Lyra packet having only brought 2,500 dollars; but as it is un- 
derstood that a large amount was accumulated in Mexico waiting for a con- 
ducta, the price, which gave way about $ per cent upon the arrival of the 
packet, has since improved to a greater extent than the decline; the quota- 
tion today being 40} 3, ex-dividend, which is equal to a quotation with divi- 
dend of 43 to}. The payment of the Dividend commenced today at Messrs. 
Lizarpr’s: it is necessary that all the over-due Coupons, nine in number, 
including that for the Ist April, should be sent in, in order to the receipt of 
the Dividend due this day. No Dividend will be paid upon those Bonds from 
which any of the previous Coupons have been detached. The Dividend 
which will become due upon the Converted Portuguese Five per Cents in July 
next, has been advertised today. From the tenor of the notice, it would 
appear that it will only be paid upon such Bonds as are now converted, or may 
be so before July, and not as on previous occasions, rateably upon the other 
Portuguese Bonds. There bas been an improvement of nearly 3 per cent in Por- 
tuguese Stock, in consequence of the next dividend being thus secured. Spanish 
Active Stock has been depressed ; speculation having taken a new turn, and 
being almost entirely devoted to the New Three per Cent Stock, into which 
the over-due Dividends of the now existing Five per Cents are to be converted. 
This price of this embryo stock (for none is yet actually in existence) has risen 
from 20} to 25; while that of the Active Stock has declined, but has improved 
again, and is to day about the same as it was last week. Supposing that the 
whole of the Coupons eligible for conversion into Three per Cents should be so 
converted, the addition thus made to the Foreign Debt of Spain will be about 
ten millions ; and it is certainly one of the unexplainable mysteries of specu- 
lation, that the present value of ‘lhree per Cent Stock should be greater than 
that of a Five per Cent Bond of the same country. The letters from Amster- 
dam received this morning note the intended issue of 7,000,000 guilders of 
= Cent Stock, equal to a capital of from 500,000/. to 600,000/. It is 
stated that this issue of Stock is for the completion of the railways, but it is 
believed that its real purpose is to provide for the Dividends which will become 
due in July. There bas not, however, been any decline in the value of Dutch 
Stock in our market. 

There has been of late some demand for some of the neglected Mining 
Shares. Imperial Brazilian have within the last fortnight improved from 8J. to 
10/. per Share ; and Bolanos Scrip has been in demand at 6 and 63. ‘The trans- 
actions, have, however, been but limited. The Railway Shares are generally 
in fair demand, but the transactions have not been sufticiently important to 
require particular remark, 

Sarurpay, TWELvE o’CLock. 

Consols for Money have been done at 90}, and for Account at 904; but the 
Market is now lower, and the price is 90 for, Money,’while for the Account it is 
90 to 4. Exchequer Bills are higher, viz. 32s. to 34s. prem. 

In the Foreign Market prices are generally the same. Spanish New Three 
per Cents are not quite so much in demand, and have been done at 243, a fall 
of nearly 1 percent from the highest price. 


average for some time past. The price has risen 1/., and is now 36% §. Black 
wall Shares have likewise improved from 110. 12s. 6d. to 12/. 7s. 6d. per Share; 
the arrangements for conveying goods upon this line having been completed 
and the traffic commenced. The other transactions have been, South Western, 
59%; Midland Counties, 79}; South-eastern, 254. While Union Australian 
Bank Shares have been done at 29, and New ditto at 223. 





3 per Cent. Consols .......+.. 90 Columbian 6 per Cents..... 27 4 
Ditto for Account .......6.6.. 903 Danish 3 per Cents ......-. 80 81 

3 per Cent Reduced...,...... shut Dutch 24 per Cents......... 524 

3} per Cent Ditto. +» shut Mexican Sper Cents Consd .40 $ ex d. 
New 3+ per Cents. © 9954 Portuguese Regency5 perCts. 36 4 
Bank Stock .... Bi shut Ditto New 5 per Cents 1841. 294 304 


Ditto 3 per Ceuts .......... 214 
Russian 5 per Cents... 
Spanish (Active) .. 


Exchequer Bills .........6 
Tudia Stock ....-.eese.+00-2+  shint 
jrazilian 5 per Ceuts ..ex div. 
Belgian 5 per Cents.......-.. 103 4 


The quarterly average of the liabilities and assets of the Bank of England 
exhibits, as compared with the last, an increase of 183,000/. in the amount of 
the Circulation, of 438,0007. in the amount of the Bullion, while the Deposits 
have diminished 297,0002., and the Securities 113,0007, The difference between 
the quarterly and monthly average, given in our last, is less than usual. ‘The 
average of the quarterly circulation is 16,952,000/., and that of the monthly 
16,894,000/., while the quarterly average of the bullion is 6,125,000, and the 
monthly 6,281,000/. The encouraging feature in these accounts is the conti- 
nued increase of the bullion, the amount of which is greater than at any period 
since April 1839. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, March 28th, Ann and Jane, Rigby, from China ; 29th, Tyrer, 
Shadwell, from Bengal; 30th, Mary Gray, M’Kenzie, from Moulmein; April Ist, 
Ann, Grifliths ; and Chieftain, Cromarty, from Bombay;.Blenheim, Gray; Jolin 
Woodall, ——; aud Robert Mathews, ——, from Bengal; Josephine, Smith, from 
Singapore; and Patima, Feathers, from China. In the Downs, March 3lst, Owen 
Gleadower, Toller; Dundee, Patrick; and C. Rawson, Little, from Bengal; April 
Ist, Borneo, Hogg, from Mauritius; Helen Jane, White, from Bengal; and Edina, 
Staimer, from Manilla. At Plymouth, March 30th, Magnolia, Johnson, from 
Singapore. Off Portsmouth, April Ist, George the Fourth, Potts, from Beugal. OIF 
Falmouth, March 29th, Blakely, Batine, from China. At Liverpool, March 28th, 
Ulverstone, Smith, from Bombay; 29th, Margaret Roach, from Ditto; 30th, Thalia, 
Murray; and Dorothy, Mather, from Ditto; Penang, Cumming, from Chiva; Nile, 
Anderson, from Manilla; Adriana, Dodd; and Woodstock, Austiu, from Mauritius. 
In the Clyde, 28th, Akbar, Arkley, from Mauritins. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, March 29th, Earl of Clare, Scott, for Bombay; and 30th, 
Claudine, Morris, for China. From Shields, 24th, William Wallace, Lougstaff, for 
Bombay. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
On the 28th February, at Athens, the Lady of Frepvertck Strone, Esq., Consul at 
thatyespital for Bavaria and Hanover, of a son. 
On the 23d March, at Sible Hedingham, Essex, the Lady of the Rev. Cartes 
Burney, of a daughter. 
Ou the 25th, at Leigh Rectory, the Lady of the Rev. Roperr Even, of a daughter. 
On thé 25th, at Edinburgh, the Lady of Witttam Maxwe tt, Esq., (younger,) of Car- 
doness, of a sou. 
Oa the 26th, at Lyon, Mrs. J. C. Winrrams, of a son. 
On the 27th, at Pakenham Lodge, Suffolk, the Lady of Tuomas Tuornut.r junior, 
a son. 
On the 27th, at Eastwood, Nottinghamshire, the Lady of Georaz Waker, Esq., of 
Esq., of a daughter. 
Ou the 28th, in Carlton Gardens, the Lady Martan Atrorp, of a son and heir. 
Ou the 28th, in Hyde Park Gardens, the Lady of Joun Suaw Lerevre, Esq., of a 
daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 
On the loth January, at Darjeeling, G. F. Cocxsurn, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, sou 
of the Hon. Lord Cockburn, to Saran CuARLorre, youngest daughter of the late Colonel 
S. P. Bishop, Bengal Army. 
On the 234 March, at St. Andrew's, Ropert Matstone Smitu, Esq., M.D., Oxon, 
to Jane ANNE, only daughter of Dr. Mudie, St. Andrew’s, 
On the 29th, at Escrick, Constantine YEomAN, Esq., to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Crigan, Rector of the above place. 
Ou the 29th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, the Rev. Enwarp Moore, son 
of the Rev. George Moore, Prebendary of Canterbury, to the Lady Harrier Montaeu 
Scorr, youngest sister of the Duke of Buecleuch. 
On the 29h, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, ArcutRALD Rosertson, Esq., son of 
the late George Robertson, Esq., of Benholme Castle, North Britain,to Mary, daughter 
of the Very Rey. the Dean of Carlisle. 
Ou the 29th, at Chatteris, Wrtttam Ronert Caapman, Esq., youngest son of Aaron 
Chapman, Esq., M.VP., to Caronine Saran, eldest daughter of John Fryer, Esq., of the 
former place. 
On the 29th, at Gloucester, Witntam Wioarn, second son of T. Wiggin, Esq., of 
Harley Street, London, to Frances Emma Rice, daughter of the Hon. and Very Rey. 
the Dean of Gloucester. 
On the 29th, at St. Marylebone, Ricuarn Lutaer Watson, Esq., of Calgarth Park, 
Westmorelaud, to Loutsa Anne, only daughter of the Rev. Francis Hawkins Cole, of 
Peterley House, Bucks. 
Ou the 30th, at St. Pancras Church, Henry Jouxson, Esq., of March, Cambridge- 
shire, to Lucy Canourna, eldest daughter of William Henry Pollard, Esq., of Avranches, 
Normandy. 
Oa the 50th, at Northiam, Sussex, Eowarp Younce, of the Middle Temple, and of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-law, to Exiza, youngest daughter of the late Rev. James 
Collins, LL.D., of Northiam. 
On the 30th, at St. Margaret's, Rochester, the Rev. ALLEN Coorrr, M.A., Minister 
of St. Mark’s, North Audley Street, to Harrrer Grace, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir Joha Gregory Shaw, Bart., of Kenward, Keut. 
On the 3lst, at Great Yarmouth, the Rev. Jacon Nortn, M.A., Vicar of Carbrooke, 
to Henaterra Marra, eldest daughter of Benjamin Dowson, Esq., of Yarmouth. 
Ou the 3ist, at St. Luke's, Chelsea, the Rev. T. Tunstall Smith, M.A., Vicar of 
Whaplode, Liveolnshire, aud private chaplain to Viscount Ferrard, to Lucy Mary, 
youngest daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Le Blanc, of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 
On the 3ist, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Hon. Octavius Duncombe, M.P., 
to the Lady Emiry Carotine Campsecr, eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Cawdor. 
On the 3lst, at St. James’s Church, Witpranam Taytor, Esq., fifth son of Edward 
Taylor, Esq., formerly of Bifrons, Kent, to Janerra ANNE, youngest caughter of Sir 
William Gosset, K.C.H., &c. &e. 
At Bombay, Arcursatp H. Hope, Esq., Third Madras Cavalry, to Carotine, daughter 
of the late Lieut.-Gen,. Sir Richard Jones. 
DEATHS. 
On the 20th March, at Vaynol, St. Asaph, the Rev. Tuomas Wicxtns; inhis75th year. 
Ou the 2st, at Langton Matravers, Dorset, the Rev. SamvEL SERRELL, formerly Vicar 
of St. Cuthbert’s, Wells; in his 80th year. 
On the 25th, at his residence, Brunswick Square, Brighton, Sir Raven Gore, Bart. ; 
in his 83d year. : 
On the 27th, at Courtown, the seat of the Earl of Courtown, ANNETTE, Wife of the 
Hon. and Venerable Archdeacon Stopford, and daughter of the late W. Browue, Esq., 
of Browne's Hill, Carlow; in her 39th year, 
On the 27th, at his seat, Brentry, Gloucestershire, Joan Cave, Esq., an old and re- 
spected Magistrate for the county of Gloucester; in his 77th year. 
On the 28th, Frances, Widow of the late Samuel Sellwood, Esq., of the Abbey 
House, Abingdon, Berks; in her 78th year. 
On the 28th, at Weymouth, Caronine Frances Exizanetn, eldest daughter of Lord 
and Lady William Somerset; in her 27th year. 
On the 28th, at Kensington, Cararrtne, Widow of the late George Matcham, Esq., 
of Ashfold Lodge, county of Sussex, and only surviving sister of tLe late Admiral Lord 
Viscount Nelson, K.B. 
On the 3st, at Oxford, the Hon. Jonn Sr. Carr, B.A., of Christchurch College, 
youngest sou of Lord Sinclair; iu his 22d year. 





There has been a demand for Brighton Shares, arising from the large amount 
of the toll taken this week, which has been 2,800/., or nearly double the usual 


At the Manse of Nesting, Shetland, Mrs. Incues, Widow of the Rev. Jolin Inches, 
Minister of that parish ; in her 102d year, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A SLIDING SCALE FOR THE INCOME-TAX. 


Tur tax—the tax—is still the theme in all mouths, as it will be 
until it be settled. There is one advantage in the visitation of new 
taxes, that it makes people think, for the first time in a quarter of 
a century, upon the subject of taxation. Taxes indeed have been 
paid all that time; but then, the best-taxed people in the world 
had become used to them. Taxes have been taken off too: well, 
they were a trouble got rid of, and there was neither use nor plea- 
sure in talking about them. The imposition of fresh taxes is a 
very different thing: every possible question is extorted by the 
fear of payment,—what tax is it to be? how is it to be imposed ? 





how levied ? by whom? of whom? why? what for? Tongues and | 


pens have been engaged in ceaseless activity on the exhaustless 





fessional man, the annuitant, the merchant, the man with a large family 
and small means,—these, and sundry others, many of them admitting 
the policy and necessity of such a tax, are crying out, nevertheless, 
for some modification, which will shift what appears to them their un- 
fair share of the burden from their own shoulders. It cannot but be 
admitted, too, that most of these pleas have something more in them 
than a show of reason. Taken separately and apart from the whole 
scheme, they have many of them so clear a foundation in equity, that 
no question could be raised about modifying the measure, to correct the 
inequality. But, looking at the scheme as a whole, is it practicable? is 
it possible to do this in all or in the greater number of instances? The 
more the measure is regarded as a whole, the more, I do believe, it will 
appear that no attempt to adjust it equally to the endless varieties of 
income is practicable, or is likely to produce any other result than a 
shifting of the injustice. We may, no doubt, so modify the tax that it 


| shall be as fair to A as to B; but this will only augment the injustice 


theme, novel to the generation; and it is somewhat humiliating to | 


find how much at sea “ the march of intellect” has left us on this 
“truly English” question. After turning it in every possible way, 
nobody seems to know very well why there should be taxation, 
who is to pay, or even what taxation is!—the only point of agree- 
ment being, that, whatever it is, taxation is surely an evil, and that 
it should be made as small as possible, and so ingeniously con- 
trived as to press everywhere and nowhere. Many suggestions 
have been offered to make the burden easy and justly apportioned 
to the varying strength of different classes to bear it; and below is 
the proposal of a correspondent of our own, which is as practical- 
looking as any. The writer isa man of learning, sagacity, and 
benevolence, and one whose position brings him into intimate con- 
tact with the several classes ofrespectable society. He has planned 
a mode of adjusting the tax so as to throw the weight in an in- 
creasing ratio upon the largest incomes. 

Various objections to any such apportionment will be found 
ready-made. It is said to be unfair to the rich, as imposing upon 
them an unequal burder. Mr. Pirr put this sort of argument 
in its most marketable shape, when he said, that if you take 50/. 
from a landed proprietor whose estates return him 500/., and 50/. 
from a man whose income is derived from industry, that is as 
equal as can be; for 4501. a year is left to each. So that it is the 
same to take 50/. from a man who will certainly have 500/. a year 
as long as he lives, with some 10,0007. worth of land to leave his 
progeny that they may have 500/. for all time, as to take 50. 
from a man who last year earned 5007. but may never again earn a 
shilling! The proposition is a self-evident absurdity. 

It is said that to lay a tax in a direct ratio to the amount of 
wealth, would check accumulation, and drive capital abroad. ‘This 
is a refinement of political economy of no great practical force. It 
is not very likely that the man whose prudence impeis him to save 
1002. a year will neglect to save that sum because a percentage cL 
its next year’s interest must go to the Income-tax. So prudent 
a man is more likely to save a further fraction to redeem the tax 
on his clear 100/.; to make additional exertion to contribute his 
quota to the state without diminishing his permanent resources. 

Capital is not driven abroad by the dislike to any liability on ac- 
count of its name. It will be driven abroad if there are not so many 
advantages for its investment at home—less profit, or less security. 
From the annual interest of 100/. invested in the British Funds the 
new Income-tax would deduct something less than 1s. 10d.; not 3 
per cent—not the amount of an hour's fluctuation any day in the 
week! But the substantial proof of the shadowy nature of this 
check to investment at home, is the fact, that the Funds rose in 
price as soon as it was known that they were to be taxed. The 
additional security felt on "Change caused a rise in value which 
more than covered the tax itself. 

Still it is objected, that to hold up the rich as fitter objects for 
taxation than the poor, points to an ulterior procedure—to confisca- 
tion: if the rich may be taxed, they may hereafter be despoiled. The 
consequence is so remote as scarcely to affect the working business 
of this day. It is rather an argument in politics than in political 
economy; and it is absorbed and lost in similar arguments of a 
larger kind. The safety of property and its possessors must rest 
on the intelligence of the people and the justice of their laws: are 
the English people so far intelligent in comparison with others, 
and their laws so far just, as to make property as secure here 
as elsewhere? Truly, we might lose a good portion of our cha- 
racter in both respects, and yet not sink so low as some great 
nations that might be named; and yet in none of those countries 
is there any talk of confiscating the property of the rich, ‘There 
once was, indeed, such a talk, in a country close to us; but it was 
not at all raised by the rich being more taxed than the poor—there 
was certainly no example of that kind to suggest confiscation to 
the Revolutionists of France, but the very opposite. Our own 
rich have done, and still do, worse things than submit to peculiar 
taxation, without any threat of confiscation. Many other provo- 
cations must be exhausted and removed, before the submission to 
a tax would stand as the foremost provocative to revolutionists in 
decreeing a general confiscation of property. ‘The rich may be as- 
sured that there is nothing to menace their safety though they 
concur in the policy and justice of assuming a larger share of the 
burden which they have a larger share in imposing. 


OUR CORRESPONDENT’S PROPOSAL. 

Men’s wits are now fairly at work, in town and country, on the pro- 
posed Income-tax. As was to be expected, individuals and classes are 
sharp-sighted, each in his own particular case, in discovering uneven- 
handed justice in the blow which the measure deals to them. The pro- 





of which C and D complain, or create a new case of injustice and com- 
plaint. It is not merely that the arrangement would be difficult : this 
alone would not be a sufficient objection. It would be the duty of the 
Minister to submit to any reasonable amount of trouble and perplexity, 
if the issue were likely to be fairness and contentment. It is the utter 
impracticability of so modifying the tax as to adjust it fairly to the 
different kinds of income that we have to deal with. 

It may, however, be worth while to consider, whether, in another point 
of view, the tax does not admit of being so laid on as to press more 
lightly where its pressure would be sorest and most injurious to the 
community, and more heavily where there is strength to bear it. 
Why should there not be a graduated scale for the Income-tax? It has 
this recommendation on the face of it, that the principle is already re- 
cognized in the case of the Assessed Taxes. The man who has three 
or four carriages is not merely assessed to three or four times as much 
as the man who has one carriage, but in an increasing proportion. 
Why should not this ascending scale be adopted in the application of 
the Income-tax? It would require no different machinery from that 
which a uniform tax would have; it would not be one whit more inqui- 
sitorial or more complex: and, really, when we come to reflect on the 
nature of the retrenchment which an Income-tax may render necessary 
in the case of small and of large incomes respectively, it is something 
more than the pinch of the shoe—the individual privation—in the one 
case as compared with the other, that makes it a matter worthy of a 
statesman’s consideration. The man of 5,000/. or of 50,0004 a year 
has perhaps been accustomed to spend his whole income; but what are 
the retrenchments which the tax will impose on him?—the cutting 
off of a few luxuries; the interruption of some expensive habits; 
the pruning of elegancies. The man of 300/. or 400/. a year, who 
is more likely to be spending the whole of his income now—if he is to 
retrench, it probably must be by withholding from one of his children 
three years of education, or stinting his family in some necessary 
expenditure, or diminishing the number of those conveniences on 
which he now pays an assessed tax, in order to contribute the same 
sum to the public revenue in a more galling shape. In this latter case— 
which will not be uncommon—the individual will suffer, and the public 
gain nothing. What is unavoidably evil in an Income-tax ought, if 
that tax appear to be called for, to be borne manfully and uncomplain- 
ingly by aii alike: but justice and the common welfare require, that no 
pains should be sparea ¢2 remove all that is removable in the evil. I 
am very much disposed to think nat a graduated scale would be one of 
the readiest and most efficient modes of doing tis. ia atiempting to dé 
justice to all the several hinds of income, the interest of one claimaat i 
jostling against the interest of another; but here is a measure of relief 
which would apply equally io all the classes on whom an Income-tax 
will press severely; and a measure, as has been observed, founded on 
the very principle of the Assessed Taxes. The great objection to a 
staduated tax—the trouble to individuals, and the prying into their 
affairs—must be submitted to under Sir Robert Peel’s Income-tax, both by 
those who pay and by those who claim to be exempt. 

To illustrate what is meant, suppose a scale graduated thus. 

Let the lowest amount of tax be a halfpenny in the pound, and the smallest 
income taxed be one hundred pounds. ‘Then let the scale be— 

£ 








4 Income. Tax rer Pounp. 
100 DAMN csecaveadenaddacnaass a halfpenny 
200 . P OUO se ..@ penny. 
300 and under 400 .. ..a penny-halfpenny. 
400 500 ... twopence. 


The tax increasing thus by a halfpenny per pound for every additional 1001. of 
income, up to 2,000/., which according to this scale would be taxed tenpence 
per pound. 


2,900 2,500 tenpence. 
2,500 + and under < 3,000 .... ..tenpence-halfpenny. 
3,000 3,500 elevenpence. 





The tax iucreasing thus by a halfpeuny per pound for every additional 500/. of 
income, up to 5,000/., which according to this scale would be taxed oue shil- 
ling and oue penny per pound. 


5,000 SOU ccccvecsucsuaczexs one shilling and a penny. 
6,000 > and under < 7,000 .... one shilling and a penny-halfpenny. 
7,000 
a) 
The tax increasing thus by a halfpenny per pound for every additional 1,000/. of 





8,000 one shilling and twopence. 






income, up to 10,000/., which would according to this scale be taxed one shil- 
ling and threepence halfpenuy. 
10,000 ES OOD vancetccsoe one shilling and threepence-halfpenny. 
15,000 > and under < 20,000............one shilling and fourpence. 
20,000 25,000.... ..-one shilling and fourpence-halfpenny. 


The tax increasing thus by a halfpeuny per pound for every additional 5,000/. 
of income, up to 50,000/., which according to this scale would be taxed one 
shilling and sevenpeuce-halfpenny. 

50,000) ona under $6000 «--reesrsere one shilling and sevenpence-halfpenny. 
60,000 § EZOOD ciasacesscns one shilling and eightpence. 

The tax increasivg thus by a halfpenny per pound for every additional 
10,000/. of income, until it amounts to two shillings per pound, or 10 
per cent, (the old Iucome-tax,) which should be the maximum. 

We should not be far from the mark, I think, in saying that the 
amount of revenue derivable from this graduated scale would be equal 
to that from a uniform sevenpenny tax. The gradations of the scale, 
however, may, it is obvious, be easily altered, if more accurate data 
than those on which the calculation has been made were to render it 
necessary ; so that the tax should still be neither a grievance to indivi- 
duals nor divert expenditure from those channels through which the 
expenses of individuals contribute to the common good. A uniform 
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Income-tax would certainly do this, not in insulated cases alone, but 
throughout whole classes. I may instance the great body of the 
clergy—family men, whose incomes range from 1501. to 4001. How 
many of these will be able to contribute, as they now do, to the support 
of schools for the poor, and to the many benevolent enterprises which 
so deeply affect the eharacter and condition of the people at large? I 
may instance another class consisting of half-pay officers; another of 
single ladies and widows,—persons whose slender incomes are so barely 
sufficient for what to them are the ordinary conveniences of life, that it 
would be difficult to say what the self-denial is that must be practised 
in order to furnish the 3 per cent quota. Throughout these classes of 
the community, a graduated tax would be hardly felt. 

It so happens, too, that, speaking generally, the classes on whom a 
uniform tax would press so injuriously, are just those who are most 
likely to be quiet and uncomplaining when the tax is laid on, but whose 
subsequent discontent may seriously embarrass the Government. Who 
can say that at the end of three years the state of our foreign relations 
will allow the Prime Minister to repeal the Income-tax? Is it not sound 
policy, then, as well as equity, that it should be laid on in the first in- 
stance as free from oppressiveness as its nature will admit? Let Sir 
Rosert Peet do this, and his measure will be safe from the mere party 
insinuations that it gives rise to,—of his having exempted incomes under 
150/. to avoid the resistance of the masses and the ten-pound voters; of 
having thrown a sop to the Irish constituencies in favouring the resi- 
dent in Ireland and punishing the unpopular absentee, (a part of the 
scheme, by the way, which it will be very difficult to make efficient.) 
Above all, he would remove every ground for the imputation of sparing 
that wealthier class to which he himself belongs, and requiring of the 
less wealthy classes what in their case alone would be a sacrifice. He 
is right to contemplate a speedy termination to the tax; but he will be 
wanting in his usual prudence if he do not so shape it as to diminish 
the difficulty of extending its term if the exigencies of the state should 
require It. 

There is one point more on which I will venture a remark—the appli- 
cation of an income-tax to the Sovereign. It will be done, no doubt, 
at the Queen’s desire; but I think that it ought not to be regarded in the 
light of a taz on her. The Sovereign has no private income, but that 
which, to mark the distinction, is called the Privy Purse; and even that 
is not ona footing with any other income, private or official. The 
Sovereign represents the nation in the application of a certain portion 
of its expenditure. As a measure of national retrenchment, it may, or 
it may not be expedient that that expenditure should be diminished ; 
but it ought not to be considered asa legitimate object for taxation ; and 
if curtailed, it should not necessarily be curtailed on the principle 
adopted for the tax—it should be done simply as an act of economy. 


THE FIRST OF APRIL. 
As long ago as the days of Appison, the British essayists began to 
raise their voices against the vulgar and mischievous practical jokes 
of the First of April ; and yet the nuisance seems to be increasing in- 
stead of diminishing. The number of unfortunate wights sent upon 
** sleeveless errands” yesterday, was probably greater than had been 
witnessed on any First of April since the practice of “ washiy¢ the 
lions at the Tower” was finally discontinued bv the transference of 
the noble animals to the Zoological Gz; gens, ~ 

in Lasbureh. a great Cyowd was collected by an announcement 
that a public reconciliaticn and interchange of the kiss of peace 
was to take place between the cicrgymen and elders of the Intru- 
sion and Nonintrusion parties. } 

In Dublin, the whole of the inmates of the Castle drove to the 
Corn Exchange to hear Mr. O’Coynex1’s final and irrevocable ab- 
juration of Repeal. 

In Manchester, the whole population flocked to the railway-ter- 
minus to see the Member for Stockport bring down the repeal of the 
Corn-laws in his pocket. 

In London, the day of hoaxes was celebrated with more spirit, 
if possible, than in the provinces. A number of members of the 
Reform Club were drawn to pay their respects at Downing Street, 
by a report that Lord Mersourne was again in office. A similar 
report had been sent to Lord Parmersron ; bat his Lordship was 
too old a bird to be caught with chaff: it was observed, however, 
that in the course of his forenoon ride he accidentally passed along 
Whitehall. An effort was made to tempt the present inmates 
abroad, by rumours of county meetings; but they found their new 
quarters too snug to be persuaded to leave them. Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL was induced to open a communication with ‘the farmers 
who attend Reading market,” by an intimation sent him from 
some wag in the office of the Morning Chronicle, that they had 
declared they preferred his $s. fixed duty to Sir Ropert PEEt’s 
sliding scale. Mr. Hume was nearly taken in by an intimation 
from Montrose that the Burghs wished him to succeed Mr. 
Cuarmers as their Representative. About five o’clock, the Re- 
form and Carlton Clubs were crowded, owing to rumours which 





had been industriously circulated that two eminent Members of 


Parliament had shaved that morning. One hundred and nineteen 
tradesmen were enticed to assemble in front of the Treasury, to 
see the Income-tax: but this hoax seemed to give general offence, 
the impression being, that though not there yet it was sure to come, 
and that the subject was too serious for a joke. 


INDIA: THE FRONTIER OF THE SUTLEDGE. 

An ingenious correspondent has been at the pains to run a parallel 
between the reverses of the Romans under Crassus in Parthia 
and the recent reverses of the British in the country of the Afghans. 
The parallel is sufficiently close to interest as curious, even though 
it cid not convey the lesson that a great nation, which has suffered 
in an unwise and unjust attempt to extend its dominion by con- 
quest, may with pertect safety retire within its old frontier. 

Before the Indian Government interfered in the affairs of Cabul, 











the British outposts on the North-west occupied the line of the | 


Sutledge. In front was the Punjaub; a not unfertile country, but | 


intersected by deep and rapid rivers, and in possession of the war. 
like and independent Sikhs. To the right was the high table-lang 
of Central Asia, with its numerous colossal mountain-ranges, barely 
practicable for a moderate army, and too barren to feed a large 
one. On the left was an extensive desert, reaching to the sea. A 


more easily-defensible frontier cannot be imagined. An invasion | 


from the Sikhs or from the Chinese territories could occasion no 
alarm ; the Afghans and Beloochees were broken up into a thou- 
sand hostile clans; Persia was scarcely able to maintain its own 
existence as a state; and had Russia been the invading power, its 
attack must have been concentrated at a distance from its own 
frontiers, amid feeble allies or avowed enemies, upon the strong po- 
sition we have described; the defenders of which could have been 
regularly, plentifully, and cheaply supplied with provisions and 
other necessaries, from the British dominions. 

When the British troops advanced to place SHan Soosau on the 
throne, this advantageous position was wantonly thrown away, 
It was known that a strong detachment of the British army must 
for years be maintained in the country in order to keep him upon 
the throne. This detachment was isolated from British India by 
deserts and by the country of the Sikhs. It was certain that it 
would be an expensive matter to forward regular supplies to it; 
and the line of communication might at any time be interrupted 
by local and comparatively paltry insurrections. And nothing was 
gained by incurring this additional expense and hazard. The 
Afghans and Persians were powerless as invaders; had the Sikhs 
inclined to make predatory incursions into the British territory, 
the removal of a part of the British army to Cabul enabled them to 
do it with comparative ease and impunity ; and against an invadin 
Russian force, the hills and vallies of Cabul were far less defensible 
than the line of the Sutledge. Asa defensible arrangement the 
movement was madness; and in no other way could the occupa- 
tion of the Afghan country benefit our Indian government. The 
commercial intercourse with the Western countries was too trifling 
to render it advisable to purchase its continuance, even if it had 
been endangered by Russian intrigue, at the expense of their per- 
manent occupation. 

The advance beyond the line of the Sutledge was a false step; 
and the sooner it is retracted the better. It may be alleged, that 
to retreat would evince weakness and encourage insubordination 
within the British territory, and predatory attacks from the neigh- 
bouring nations. Doubtless it would: but if the weakness be real, 
the danger will not be diminished by vain efforts to extend our do- 
minions, when we have not strength to retain what we have got; 
and if it exist cnly in the imagination of our enemies, a few sharp 
lessons will soon undeceive them. ‘The folly of Lord AvcKLanp 
and his advisers, aided in England by Patmerston and Hosnovss, 
has forced this equivocal appearance upon us; but the British 
power in India is sufficiently strong to endure its consequences for 
the short time the doubt can last. Our only danger is in allowing 
false pride to induce us to persist in an unwise policy. 


ENGLAND AND AFGHANISTAN, OR ROME BEYOND ITS BOUNDARIES. 

There is a great similarity between our situation and that of the 
Romans, at the present time. We may observe with some profit how 
they acted under the same circumstances. The boundaries of the 
hhcman empire were the Euphrates, the Rhone, and the Rhine. The 
Romans often passed the first of these rivers, and almost invariably got 
beaten. In the relations of the expeditions of Crassus and ANTONY 
into Parthia, there are passages which find themselves completely pa- 
ralleled in our Afghan expedition. Both European nations, the first of 
their time, the Romans and Britons, have had to face Eastern people 
of comparatively insignificant power. Both alike have had to pass 
good natural boundaries, the one the Euplirates and the desert, the other 
the Indus and the mountains. Both alike invaded the country of their 
antagonist, gave the cause of provocation, and had some reason to 
charge their enemies with the employment of treachery in their de- 
fence. The same merit in warfare belonged to the Romans and Eng- 
lish as compared with the Parthians and Afghans: the former were 
sure of victory in the open field and fair combat, where a few would 
overcome many, but could not be always superior under adverse cir- 
cumstances of their situation ; and if the one might be overwhelmed by 
sand, the other might be buried in snow. In the article on Parthia 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xvi. page 2, we find, before the 
Romans, that the army of ANriocuus SmeTEs, consisting of 400,000 
men, after the conquest of Parthia were entirely cut off, king and sol- 
diers, like the English in Afghanistan. The inhabitants, provoked by 
exactions, conspired together and arose simultaneously against the in- 
vaders ; who, having separated too far apart, were unable to join toge- 
ther in opposing the enemy, and were consequently destroyed in detail. 
The Parthians presented themselves in threatening collision with 
the Roman power; but, overawed, had made an alliance with 
it; which the Romans under Crassus first broke, by invading their 
country. Afterwards, both nations, whenever their interest, their 
policy, their love of glory tempted them, acted on the offensive. The 
Romans repulsed, the Parthians were sure to follow their retreat over 
the Euphrates, and return the compliment of invasion to Syria and even 
Asia Minor; but, matched against Roman troops on their own territory, 
they were sure to get eventually beaten. However, the Romans did 
not think it always necessary to avenge their losses. They waited the 
chapter of accidents to turn the tables on the Parthians. It was not 
thought necessary to the honour of a Roman to turn Parthia into a 
desert or exterminate the natives; nor to their moral influence over 
neighbouring countries that they should immediately avenge a triumph 
over their arms. Crassus was vanquished, put to death, and his body 
subjected to insult. The Parthians ironically remarked to the Romans 
on the probable consequence of eternal war between the two nations, by 
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putting to death their greatest General ; or else they seriously did intend 
to respect the person of Crassus, but through mistake a fray ensued, 
and Crassus and his followers fell. 

Change MAcnaGHTEN into Crassus and Octavius the Roman 
Lieutenant into Trevor, and circumstances reported near two thou- 
sand years ago of the former will suit the newspaper reports of the 
latter. The Romans charged the Parthians with treachery; who in 
fact frequently used it, to get their enemy into their hands: and it 
seems a law of nature that the abuse of force can only be opposed 
by fraud ;—the strength of the lion by the cunning of the fox. The 
Parthians answered the charge of treachery by recriminating on the 
Romans their forgetfulness of conventions. The English were not 
attacked by the Afghans, and they invaded their country: there were 
independent countries between them; and it may be doubted whether, 
if the Afghans came to any terms with the retreating forces of Eng- 
land, there would be any difference in the result: the British Go- 
vernment would be still actuated by the same political motives to 
make good their losses. This expedition of Crassus cost the Romans 
30,000 men killed and taken prisoners: yet the Romans and Jutivus 
Czsar did not resent the death of Crassus or try to recover the cap- 
tives, but left the Parthians to take the initiation. The people of Syria, 
disgusted with the Romans, invited the Parthians to their assistance ; 
who not only overran Syria, but Asia Minor. Compelled to return 
into their own country by the Roman Generals, they defeated AnTony, 
who followed them, with a second loss to the Romans of 30,000 men. 
The retreat of ANTONY was similar to our recent situation in Afghanistan: 
though the Parthian monarch had agreed to allow the Romans to retire 
unmolested, he attacked them no less than eighteen times on their 
march. The Romanarmy began to desert; and ANTony would, it is said, 
have been left to himself, had not the Parthians, in a cruel as well as im- 
politic manner, murdered all those who fled to them, in the sight of the 
rest. The parallel to this is related in one of the back Asiatic journals, 
as having occurred to us in Afghanistan. The Parthians were sure to 
quarrel among themselves when they had defeated the common enemy 
of mankind, the Romans; a practice among the Afghan tribes, and 
which we might be sure would occupy them if left to themselves. 
Antony did not revenge his wrongs, nor the Romans wish to teach the 
Parthians what the last Asiatic journal proposes we should give in- 
struction in to the Afghans, ‘that war has its moral duties and obliga- 
tions.” The Afghans might tell us they have already given us a lesson 
in right and wrong as between nations, which the Times newspaper says 
we never know till taught by our reverses. ‘The Parthians some time 
after the check ANTony had received, when they had settled their pri- 
vate quarrels, made war upon the Romans with their usual want of suc- 
cess. But, bearded as they were, the Romans found it politic not to 
resent injuries ; though, far from declining in strength, the empire was 
more vigorous than before, if we may judge from succeeding events ; for 
not long after, TRAsAN, ona slight pretext, invaded Parthia, and the 
Romans for the first time conquered that country. However, ADRIAN 
his successor withdrew his forces from those provinces beyond the 
Euphrates, and made that river his boundary. Under the Emperors 
Varus and Severus war was carried on between the Romans and Par- 
thians with alternate success. The Parthians commenced by invading 
the Roman territory, but had their own overrun by the Romans, who 
were forced eventually to retire. CARACALLA, by treachery and cruelty, 
provoked a war with the Parthians: but the Romans on his death sued 
for peace, and obtained it by giving up the prisoners and paying a large 
sum of money to defray the expenses of the war; terms to which they 
now made the Parthians submit. Finally, this nation, that had suc- 
cessfully withstood the Romans when masters of the world, were con- 
quered by Russia: and though the Afghans might carry on a like 
career with the English, they would not upset or shake our empire there, 
as the French imagine. Asin the case of the Parthians, the Afghans 
are more likely to fall victims to some neighbouring nation, and, 
to make the parallel complete, very probably Persia. Parthia pos- 
sessed many rich cities, and there was more temptation to the Romans 
to do her wrong than we have to persecute the Afghans; who are 
poor though industrious people; parts of their country, that we 
propose to make a desert, being better cultivated than our own. 
The Romans never made a war of religion; they were so tolerant 
that the prejudices of superstition never came into collision: but 
we carry them always with us, and the religious feeling of the 
Afghans is said to be against us; whilst we propose to convert th 
war into a crusade, and from the animosity of the Hindoos to the 
Mahommedans, we flatter ourselves with the prospect of second- 
ing our object by stirring up the former, who are our Sepoys, with a 
crusade against the latter, who are the Afghans. ‘The Romans thought 
of entirely conquering mountain-tribes, even in subjected provinces, 
and imposing on them regular taxation: many years have not passed 
since we brought the Highlands of Scotland to such a state; aud 
to establish these unprecedented exactions among the mountains of 
Afghanistan, was to act with a wilful blindness, and making custom, 
law, and regular government only extend oppression. However we 
may qualify invasion and conquest, tyranny and exaction, yet we can- 
not excuse the slaughter of our allies the Ghilzies, by Major Lyncu ; 
which at once makes up any difference between us and the Romans in 
their conduct towards the Parthians; puts our proceedings on a par 
with CaracaLLa’s, who in a time of peace surprised the Parthians ; and 
justifies the Afghans in their slaughter of MACNAGHTEN and troops. 
If we say the blood of our troops must be avenged, we must consider 
that, according to our own showing, we must have at least shotted, 
shelled, sniped, and slaughtered of the enemy many more than the 
5,000 we calculate our loss at ; and therefore the scale of vengeance has 
still to be weighed in favour of the Afghans. We may say our national 
honour requires vengeance: but national honour near home, and at a 
distance, as the Romans thought, are very different things; the latter 
can bide its time. We laughed at the French talking of national 
honour when we disregarded their feelings and interests by our beha- 
viour to them in our Syrian policy: they retired to their fortifications, 
and increased taxation; and Sir Ropert Peet points to increased es- 
timates and a full treasury as the best means of insuring, as it will, if ne- 
cessary, enforce respect. The French always think that nations are to 

$ out like their own conquests under NAPOLEON; but Guizor, speak- 
ing on the subject of Turkey, remarked, that long-consolidated empires 











did not decline so quickly as his countrymen calculated, who in the 
brief present of their lives crowd the events of ages. The Roman and 
the Greek empires took a long time to decline ; and though we may be 
at our highest, and people are apt in reading history to date a nation’s 
decline from what they concejve to be the highest level of their great- 
ness, yet they do not calculate how long they remain fixed in that po- 
sition,—like the life of man, where you do not see the decay of nature 
till near the termination of his existence. 

The Germans, on the other side of the Danube, invaded the Roman 
territories in their very earliest history: it was not till TRAJAN, soon 
after whom the Romans showed symptoms of decline, that the Emperor 
passed the Danube; and they were those very Germans who were the 
first conquerors of the Roman empire, when it fell under the Northern 
barbarians. The Romans never made permanent conquests in Germany 
on the other side of the Rhine. The loss of the legionof Varus may 
be likened to our reverses in Afghanistan; but Avucusrus did not 
avenge it, and GerMANIcUs did not march into their country till three 
years after the misfortunes of Varus. The Romans under GerMA- 
Nicus were not successful; and all that he and succeeding Generals 
could do, was to pursue the policy which we propose to reénact in 
Afghanistan—set fire to their villages, towns, &c., and make a desert 
of the country. But as we are in fear of a power beyond, which the 
Romans were not, we had much better have a brave people and their pos- 
sessions between us and it, binding them by gratitude to us, than make 
a power always hostile to us and ready to join in any attempt against 
us, or leave an unpeopled desert, or broken power, making the paths 
clear and the way open to a Russian invasion of our Indian possessions. 





MEDITATIONS ON FUNERAL PROCESSIONS. 
Unvsvat commotion was excited on Tuesday morning in “the 
suburban village” of Knightsbridge, at the time when the multi- 
tudinous *busses which rattle incessantly through it during the day 
not having begun to ply, the operations of opening doors, taking off 
shutters, sweeping and watering the pavement, &c. are generally 
performed by the half-awakened natives in solemn silence. An 
imposing procession defiled from Wilton Place, along the high-road 
towards Putney. The van was led by the parish-beadles in full 
uniform, and the rear was brought up by the carriages of the Royal 
Family; the ends of long mourning-scarfs depending like gigantic 
ear-rings from the corners of the cocked-hats of the scarlet-and-gold 
liveried footmen and coachmen. ‘The centre was occupied by a 
plumed hearse, gorgeous with the royal arms of England; and to 
the black cloths which enveloped the horses were pinned satin 
*scutcheons, bearing the arms of the deceased. At the rear of the 
outriders with their funereal standards, (not being versed in the lore 
of the undertaker we may give them a wrong name,) was a horseman 
with an Earl’s coronet on a black cushion before him. The sable 
attendants had all the appearance of being professional and case- 
hardened to such scenes: the coachmen and footmen looked up 
uncomfortably at a big cloud over-head that seemed to threaten 
rain, as if alarmed for their gold lace, scarlet coats, blue velvet in- 
expressibles, and white silk stockings: if there was any expres- 
sion of feeling at all, it was that of curiosity, which set people 
coming up cross-streets or descending the hill from Hyde Park 
Corner a-running to secure a nearer sight of the pageant. 

It is absurd to speak disparagingly of pageants and processions. 
Man is by the necessity of his nature a theatrical animal. The 
young gentleman in a quadrille waiting till it is his turn to dance, 
and the hustings orator waiting till it is his turn to speak, are as 
anxious to assume an imposing attitude, as Casar, when he ad- 
justed his robe before falling, was to die decorously. And where- 
ever two or three are met together for any common purpose, it is 
odds but they make a procession out of it. Chimney-sweeps on 
May-day, grave Dissenting delegates proceeding to an interview 
with a Premier, Niggers a-John-Canoeing, Teetotallers proclaiming 
their rebellion against Bacchus, and hungry operatives raising their 
voices against aristocratical taxation, are as arrant procession- 
makers as ever were the mail-clad amateurs of tilt and tournament. 
It is equally useless to praise or blame the practice : itis man’s na- 
ture so to do, and do it he must. But, to make pageants and pro- 
cessions at all tolerable, they must be got up according to the 
fashion of the age, and must be spontaneous. And this character 
is wanting in such funeral processions as that which set us upon 
this train of thought. No live nobleman dreams now-a-days of 
riding out preceded by retainers in tabards wrought with his coat 
of arms. He would look as sheepish if caught doing so as Jona- 
than Oldbuck, when the alarm of invasion was discovered to be 
premature, did at finding a rapier stuck to him by being buttoned 
under the flap of his breeches-pocket. It is only with a dead noble- 
man that people can take the liberty of making him parade the 
streets and highways in such a fashion. And the mockery has not 
even the apology of being soothing to the feelings of the survivors. 
They are so ashamed of it, that they contrive all kinds of means to 
have the public solemnity performed as privately as possible. 

The practice, however, will survive our day, and the days of 
many who are much younger; for there is a “ vested interest” to 
uphold it. ‘The ingenious gentlemen who write up over their 
shop-doors “ funerals performed” cry out as did the town-clerk 
of Ephesus, “ By this craft we have our living.” WorpswortH 
speaks of “ things eternal”: and things there are upon this earth 
so perdurable in their nature as almost to justify the application 
of this bold figure of speech to them. But it is uniformly the low, 
the little, and the commonplace that has this character. Gene- 
rous emotions and heroic efforts, the self-devotion of the martyr 
and the patriot, are momentary as they are rare; but the craving 
for pots of porter and ribs of beef is continually recurring. Dy- 
nasties and forms of government are changed, but the same menials 
perform the same offices for the new lords as the old. The old 
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usher who was so shocked at the contumacity with which the 
Tiers-état refused to leave the hall when Louis the Sixteenth told 
them they were dissolved, had he not had the bad luck to lose his 
head during the Reign of Terror, would have felt himself quite at 
home in the court of Naroreon, and it would not have been a 
court without him or others to suppply his place. It is the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water—the shoemakers, sempstresses, 
chamber-maids, valets-de-chambre, and such like—that constitute 
the really undying part of a people : kings and nobles are accidents. 
And hence it comes that state funerals are perpetuated, though the 
taste for being thus buried has decayed. The nobility have a mis- 
taken idea that undertakers live for their service: the truth is, that 
they are born to die in order that undertakers may earn a subsist- 
ence. The undertakers know their rights: they will stand by their 
order, and not allow state funerals to go down. 

And the wealthy and the powerful, if they be wise, will know 
their masters, and submit. So little is state anatomy understood, 
that no one can say where the vital parts are situated. It 
is dangerous tampering even with apparent excrescences. Above 
all, funerals are a delicate point. In Scotland, (see The An- 
tiquary,) there was, within the memory of some still living, a 
mania among the poor for expensive funerals. A few philosophical 
philanthropists, chiefly among the landed proprietors, set themselves 
to put down the folly, and succeeded. What was the consequence ? 
The craving for processions, denied this vent, sought for some 
other outlet: Masonic processions served the purpose for a time; 
but there was a want of reality about them, and so Reform pro- 
cessions came into fashion. In 1831-2, there was scarcely a 
village or factory in Scotland but got up a subscription band of 
music solely for them; and all the crafts procured standards and 
banners typical of their occupations. And the necessity of ex- 
ercising the one and displaying the other served to keep up demon- 
strations much longer than they would otherwise have lasted. 

The aristocracy have paid dearly enough for meddling with the 
funerals of the poor: let them be wise, and leave their own as they 
are. Thriving undertakers are a good prognostic of the security 
of their privileges. The ’scutcheon displayed on the house which 
death has visited is a melancholy sight for the particular family 
that inhabits it, but a cheering omen for “ the order.” 





STRAWBERRY HILL. 

Srrawserry Hux is almost as much the resurrection of a former 
age as the so-called house of the Dramatic Poet in Pompeii. Sir 
Epwarp Lytron Buiwer, by the simple process of converting 
Get1’s work on the disinterred city into the form of question and 
answer, has made a novel out of it: by all admirers of Horace 
Watrote it is most devoutly to be wished that he may not take 
the same liberty with Crurksuanx’s and Roprns’s catalogue. 
Strawberry Hill has for about half a century been occasionally 
talked of, rarely visited. Its very owners have neglected it: to 
judge by appearances, not a shilling has been expended upon it 
since Lord Orrorp’s death. The furniture has a faded look: 
the place feels cold and comfortless. The gulf of the French 
Revolution and the wars of NapoLteon yawns between the genc- 
ration which tenanted and enjoyed the house and that which now 
lives. The visiters who, at the summons of GrorGr Rozrins, flock 
to see it before it be broken up to be sold in specimens, have no 
sympathies—scarcely a traditionary connexion—with the contem- 
poraries of Horace Watrore. Strawberry Hill has become a 
more genuine and interesting antique than ninety-nine in the 
hundred of those which its lord was so fond of collecting. 

It is a more quaint monstrosity than any to be found among all 
Horace Watrorr’s old china. He bought it of Mrs. Cuengvix 
the toy-woman, and he made a toy of it—a Gothic castle, with two 
cross-roads instead of a moat, between London the home of Cocknies 
and Hampton Court one of their favourite resorts upon holydays. 
Within his narrow walls he mixed up the hall of the feudal baron, 
the refectory of the monastery, the snuggery of a man about town 
in the time of the Second and Third Georces; and he stuffed 
them with the most miscellaneous assortment of curiosities— 
grotesque fragments of Gothic carving, fine specimens of the arts of 
Italy and the Netherlands, china that excited the envy of all the 
old women of his age, books that a Disp1n might kneel and worship, 
and books prized by those who judge of them by the worth of their 
contents more than by their age and scarcity. And yet there was 
a unity in this motley collection; but it was the unity given to it 
by the spirit of him who collected it. All these strange nicknacks 
became part and parcel of Horace Watrotr. When we speak of 
him, we think not of his bodily frame, which he inherited from his 
father and mother, but of the larger frame which his spirit collected, 
organized, and animated for itself. The gathering and arranging 
of the museum of Strawberry Lill was the business of his life— 
what he came into the world to do. Half a century was spent in 
putting it together: all the emotions of his soul—his hopes and 
fears, angers, loves—were called forth in the performance of the 
task. ‘Lill he was forty he amused his leisure hours with political 
intrigue, and after that age he whiled them away criticizing his 
contemporaries; but his hard-working hours were devoted to 
Strawberry Hill. His mind and his affections animated the place, 
and still animate it: the house became his body and his mind its 
living soul. Horace Watrore did not die when Lord Orrorp 
ceased to exist. The dismantling of Strawberry Hill will be his 
real death—the giving back of his body to the elements—the true 
“ dust to dust.” 

It is self-deception to speak of regretting the dispersion of the 





bijouterie of Strawberry Hill, seeing how little we thought of it, or 
looked at it, while it remained among us. It has for long years 
stood among a gay and busy crowd in all the loneliness and isola- 
tion of old age which has seen all its contemporaries die away from 
its side. It is high time that it too should depart and be at rest. 
The spirit of the owner, which tenanted it—whose hand was visible 
to the mental eye on the banisters, like that of the ghost in his 
own Castle of Otranto—must have been more vexed by the revels 
of its recent occupants than it will be by the dismantling. Its 
elements will be reincorporated into other collections. Perfect 
in its kind, it can never be forgotten: it will live in its author’s 
writings ; there it will be ever fresh—none of the fading and mildew 
of decay can appear there. 

The neglect into which Strawberry Hill has fallen might have 
been a warning to those who conceived the brilliant idea of per- 
petuating Abbotsford, the Strawberry Hill of our day. (To pre- 
vent an explosion of Northern wrath, it may be advisable to say 
that we do not compare the pen-and-ink romances of these two 
authors, but only those which they composed in stone and lime.) 
What the house of Horace Watpore has long been, the house 
of Sir Water Scott has already become. When even the sub- 
stantial structures of Egypt have survived only in mutilated frag- 
ments, it is a sad though a fond folly to think of giving immortality 
to the hobby-horses of respectable private gentlemen. 


HOMCOPATHY. 
BY A DISCIPLE OF THE SYSTEM. 

In this paper it is intended to present a concise view of the principles 
of Homeopathy; a system of medicine which, originally promulgated 
in Germany, has during the last few years attracted attention in this 
country. Upon its first announcement it was received by the medical 
reviewers of the day with an amount of derision almost equal to that 
which was bestowed upon the discoveries of Harvey, JENNER, and 
GALL ; ard following the course of these discoveries, it has, in the face 
of the prejudices thus excited, maintained its onward way. 

Although the system can now claim in every class of society a large 
body of unwavering disciples, to the majority of the public, even at the 
present day, Homeopathy is known only by name. By many it is still 
regarded as the dream of a German enthusiast ; and by those who are 
prone to rely with unsuspecting credulity upon the representations of 
others rather than to derive their opinions from the results of careful 
induction, it is mostly considered to be a system that must, from some 
inherent absurdity, soon sink into oblivion. It has therefore been 
greatly laughed at and little studied; nor will this appear a matter of 
surprise, when we bear in mind that the public must necessarily have 
gained from the periodical press their first information upon the subject, 
and that among all the notices of Homeopathy and Homeopathic 
works which have hitherto appeared, there is scarcely an instance where 
the principles of the system have been stated with the slightest regard 
to common fairness.* Whether these misrepresentations have been 
the result of accident or design, it is not in my province to inquire. 
The notices in question proceeded, it is probable, in most instances from 
contributors of established reputation in the medical profession, well 
acquainted with the necessity for precision in explaining any point of 
theory or practice, and from whom, therefore, misrepresentations from 
either of these causes could hardly have been expected. It is enough 
for me to remark, that by the suppression or misstatement of important 
facts the system has upon every occasion been converted into a legiti- 
mate subject for idle satire. That the public should ridicule doctrines 
which have thus been dressed up and palmed upon them under the 
name of ifome@opathy, cannot, therefore, be a subject of complaint ; 
but it is right that they should be enlightened wherever the columns of 
an impartial journal can be made available for the purpose, as to the 
source whence their amusement is derived. With this view I am de- 
sirous of Jaying the following observations before the readers of the 
Spectator. 

The Homeeopathic doctrine is one of the plainest kind, and the prin- 
ciples which it involves may be stated thus— 

1. That all medicines, when received into the human organization, 
respectively possess the power of exciting specific morbid symp- 
toms. 

2. That when the human organization is in a disordered state, the 
restoration of health can most safely and certainly be effected 
by the administration of medicines which possess the power of 
exciting symptoms analogous to those which are exhibited by 
the patient, and which characterize his disease. 

Upon the universal truth of these propositions the system of Homeo- 
pathy entirely rests. The points which have arisen out of the applica- 
tion of these principles are, 

A. That medicines administered in obedience to the foregoing law, 
(2,) act with greater force and rapidity than when they are ad- 
ministered upon any other principle. 

B. That medicinal agents exhibit higher power after they have 
been subjected to a process of friction, than they are capable of 
exerting in their original state. 

It will be seen that these points are merely points of practice, involving 
the question as to the quantity of medicine to be administered in any 
given case, but in no way interfering with the law under which the 
selection of that medicine is made. 

The first statement—viz. that all medicines, when received into the 
human organization, respectively possess the power of exciting specific 
morbid symptoms—will call for littleexplanation. As far as I am aware, 
no doubt has ever been entertained of the fact; and the reason why 
the peculiar symptoms which each of our most common medicines is 
respectively capable of exciting had not been discovered previously to 
the discovery of Homeopathy, must be found in the circumstance that 
up to that time these medicines had been systematically used only in 

* The only exception with which I am acquainted occurs in the Spectator 
of the 15th October 1836, in a review of Dr. Simpson’s Practical View of 
Homeopathy. The writer of that review abstains from expressing any opinion 
upon the claims of the system, but states the doctrine with great precision and 
with perfect honesty. 
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cases where the organization of the persons to whom they were ad- 
ministered was in a disordered state. It is obvious, that in order to im- 
part value to a series of observations made with the view of establishing 
any given phenomena, it is necessary that the conditions shall be pre- 
cisely similar under which in each case the experiment is performed ; 
and it must therefore be quite vain to endeavour to discover from 
medicinal experiments made upon organizations variously disordered, 
any manifestation of a power which shall exhibit an invariable character. 
But as the power which a medicine has once exhibited will undoubtedly 
be again exhibited when it is administered under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, the observations which are made of its effects upon persons 
of average constitution, and who are in perfect or at least in fair average 
health, may be expected to be productive of results pretty nearly in- 
variable in their character. Accordingly, in experimenting upon per- 
sons in this condition, it will be found that the effects which a medicine 
produces in one case will without any very important exceptions be 
produced in all; and by multiplying these experiments to a sufficient 
extent, the symptoms which each medicine possesses the power of pro- 
ducing may come to be regarded as established, and may be made the 
subject of scientific classification. Until the time of HAnNeMANN, the 
founder of Ilomeopathy, this mode of investigation had never been 
adopted : by that discoverer and his disciples it has been rigidly pursued, 
and by their efforts the inherent properties of no fewer than two hundred 
different medicines have now been ascertained. 

The important uses of this accumulated experience will be seen when 
I enter upon my second proposition,—viz. that when the human organi- 
zation is in a disordered state, the restoration of health can most safely 
and certainly be effected by the administration of medicines which possess 
the power of exciting symptoms analogous to those which are exhibited by 
the patient, and which characterize his disease. 

From the existence of this law the term ‘‘ Homa@opathy ” is derived. 
Its discovery, like that of gravitation, was based upon the observation 
of an isolated fact, which led to a train of experiments that resulted in 
establishing the universality of its application, Upon these experiments, 
fully and carefully recorded as they have been, the Homeopathist rests 
his claim. To those who deny the truth of the proposition, and who 
are unwilling to give credence to the reports of men who speak upon 
the authority of personal observation, the course of experiment is open ; 
and this course, in order to justify their denial, they are bound to pursue, 
and also to furnish a rigid record of their means and modes of investiga- 
tion, and of the results at which they may arrive. Unless they are 


willing to adopt this plan, they can have no title to the attention of 


rational or conscientious minds. The advocate for Hom@opathy states 
a clear proposition ; he supports it by an appeal to facts; and not only 
cites the result of a series of experiments performed by himself, but also 
of a vast number performed by other investigators. His opponent, in 
denying the truth of an argument thus supported, must do so upon one 
or other of the following grounds,—either that he does not consider 
that reliance can be placed upon the character of the persons by whom 
the experiments are alleged to have been performed ; that, believing in 
the genuineness of the experiments, he does not consider that the per- 
sons by whom they were conducted possess the qualifications necessary 
to carry on a series of scientific observations, and that if he or others 
were to perform experiments of a similar nature they could observe 
their results with greater precision, and show that they warrant a dif- 
ferent conclusion from that which it is attempted to draw from them ; 
or that the proposition is inconsistent with some already established 
truth, and that as one truth cannot contradict another, it should at once 
upon this ground be rejected. 
one of these points, it becomes his duty either to show that he has suf- 
ficient warrant to impugn the honesty of those whom he opposes ; that 
he is prepared, by the publication of a series of experiments, to demon- 
strate the erroneousness of their inductions; or that he can designate 
some recognized law of nature with the existence of which the new 
doctrine is inconsistent. If he refuse to take one of these steps, he 
must be held to exhibit a recklessness of assertion sufficient to disqualify 
him from any claim to attention; and we must regard him as possessing 
a mind little further advanced than that of the child who refuses to be- 
lieve that the people at the Antipodes stand towards him in an inverted 
position, and who rejects the lessons of his instructors upon the subject, 
merely because his mind is unable by any intuitive process to corro- 
borate the assertion. 

I dwell upon these points, because up to the present time no work, no 
pamphlet—not even a magazine paper—has been issued by the op- 
ponents of Homeopathy with the view of controverting the existence 
of the law upon which that system rests. The result of laborious 
experiment, its refutation has been attempted by no counter-experiment : 
involving in its speedy confirmation or overthrow the future comfort of 
thousands, the opposition to its progress has been carried on without 
even the assumption of decent gravity. Ridicule, born of misrepre- 
sentation, and therefore cold and pointless, has hitherto been the all- 
sufficing weapon to obstruct its course. 

But, in addition to the strength which the Homeopathists derive from 
resting their doctrine upon the results of pure induction, they have that 
which arises from being enabled to point to the every-day experience 
of others. The action of all the unquestioned remedies in familiar use 
will be found to be in strict harmony with the Homeopathic law. It 
is thus that when suffering from extreme heat we find relief in the 
moderate use of a warm drink, while a draught of cold water would be 
productive of the most injurious effect; that in the case of burns we 
resort to the application of hot oil of turpentine, which applied to the 
skin in its normal state would excite pain and inflammation ; and that 
we use snow or iced water as the common remedy for a frost-bitten 
limb. In the moral world it is also thus that we alleviate distress ; not 
by a display of wit and humour, but by the expression of a full appre- 
ciation of the afflictions of the sufferer; and that we quell a paroxysm 
of passion by sympathizing with the emotions of the excited person and 
admitting the wrongs which he has received, whereas a cool denial that 
he had any ground of complaint would certainly lead to a more furious 
ebullition. 

And not only does vulgar experience furnish thus on every hand 
proofs of the universality of the Homa@opathic law, but in the use of 
those medicinal agents of which the remedial effects are found in par- 
ticular disorders to manifest themselves with almost invariable success, 


Having rested his objections upon any | ; ; A 
| process of trituration, was discovered by HAHNEMANN subsequently to 


{ his announcement of the Homeopathic law. 








and which have thus come to be regarded as specifics, its operation is 
clearly traceable. Thus, sulphur, the universal remedy for cutaneous 
eruptions, is well known to possess the property of exciting in healthy 
persons symptoms of an analogous kind. In like manner, mercury 
produces symptoms exactly resembling those of the disorder for which 
it is an acknowledged remedy. Quinquina cures ague, and produces 
an intermittent fever that presents its semblance; and the vaccine virus 
exerts its curative properties in obedience to the selfsame law. 

These illustrations may be multiplied to any extent. When, there- 
fore, to the results of the innumerable experiments performed and care- 
fully recorded by Homeopathists, together with the confirmation af- 
forded by vulgar experience and by the observation of all medical autho- 
rities in the administration of remedies approaching to the character of 
specifics, we add the testimonies to the truth of the Homeopathic law 
which are to be found not only in ancient authors but in the works of 
modern physicians,* we shall be prepared to admit that it merits the 
strictest investigation ; and that the conduct of those who deny its truth 
and ridicule its disciples, without attempting to impeach it by the pro- 
duction of well-authenticated facts, must be held to give evidence of a 
deficiency of that cautious and unpresuming spirit of observation which 
can alone impart value to the opinions of any one upon a subject of 
scientific inquiry. 

Having stated the principles upon which Homeopathy rests, I pro- 
ceed toa consideration of those points of the system which have grown 
out of the experience derived from the practical application of them. 
The first of these—viz. that medicines administered in obedience to the 
Homeopathic law act with greater force and rapidity than when they are 
administered upon any other principle—is corroborated by universal ex- 
perience. Thus, to use the words of Dr. Simpson—‘“ In the heat of an 
inflammatory fever, the thirst is scarcely mitigated by the most copious 
diluents, whilst the smallest quantity of salt food will increase it to an 
insupportable degree. In asphyxia, actual cautery and the most power- 
ful caustics introduced into the nostrils often fail to excite even a mo- 
mentary reaction, but an hysterical individual may be thrown into con- 
vulsions by the sting of a bee or the smell of a rose. So also in ileus, 
the most powerful purgatives are often unavailing, but an individual 
sufiering under catarrhal colic wili be seized with violent purging upon 
eating an apple or drinking a glass of butter-milk. A Russian peasant 
under the excitement of the vapour-bath will roll himself in snow and 
expose himself to a shower of ice-cold water with impunity, whilst a 
few drops on the bare neck of a chilly individual will suffice to give 
him a shivering-fit. It is a well-known fact, that the habitual drinker 
becomes intoxicated by a few glasses of wine when taken in a passion ; 
and the most practised smoker, when suffering under simple fever with 
affection of the head, cannot smoke half a pipe without becoming ver- 
tiginous and stupid.” 

These facts would lead at once to the general presumption that medi- 
cines administered in accordance with the symptoms of the patient 
should be administered in smaller doses than those which are resorted 
to in the opposite practice. Under this view, doses are successfully 
exhibited in Homeopathic treatment of a nature too minute to be pro- 
ductive under different circumstances of any perceptible effect. The 
analogies of nature point on every side to the propriety of this course, 
to which the results of daily experience bring universal confirmation. 

We now pass to the assertion that medicinal agents exhibit higher 
power after they have been subjected to a process of friction than they are 
capable of exerting in their original state. 

The fact that the development of the inherent power of medicines 
may be promoted to an extraordinary extent by subjecting them to the 


To such an extent is this 
increase of power exhibited, that under the Homeopathic practice, a 
globule containing only the one-millionth part of a grain of medicine so 
prepared is found in many cases of disorder to produce an action upon the 
organization suflicient to advance to the desired extent the curative opera- 
tions which Nature has herself commenced. It may appear to unscientific 
persons, that the idea that the one-millionth part of a grain of medicine 
can, under any circumstances, produce a palpable effect, is one of the most 
ridiculous kind; but a moment's reflection will show that there is no 
inherent absurdity in the matter. If it were asserted that the one- 
millionth part of a grain of medicine in its ordinary state would be com- 
monly sufficient to produce a well-marked functional disturbance, such 
an assertion would doubtless be fairly a subject for incredulity; because, 
in the majority of instances, we know that a much larger quantity of 
any medicine may be taken by a person in any state of disease without 
its yielding an observable effect; and as, other things being equal, 
the force with which a medicine acts must depend upon the quantity 
administered, it would be illogical to suppose that the lesser could pro- 
duce a greater effect than the lurger quantity. But the Homeopathist, 


| So far from asserting, as has sometimes been ingeniously represented, 


that the effect of medicines becomes greater in proportion to the reduc- 
tion of the quantity, confines himself to the common sense statement, 
that in proportion to the amount of the dose will be the amount of its 
action. He merely affirms, in addition to this, a fact which has never 
yet been disproved, and for the truth of which he appeals, as in all his 
propositions, to experiment alone,—viz. that the application of friction 
will increase the power of these doses to an extraordinary extent, and 
thus render a quantity exceedingly minute capable of producing the 
effect which he desires. In this there is nothing that is in opposition 
to experience ; because until [1AHNEMANN adopted the practice of tritura- 
tion in the preparation of medicines, the effect of friction upon these 
substances had never been correctly ascertained. That this process 
should be sufficient to impart to them new or increased powers of action, 
is not more wonderful than that the application of friction by 
tubbing two pieces of wood together should produce flame, or 
that the application of an electric spark to a square inch of gun- 

* In some of the writings ascribed to Hippocrates, a passage occurs which 
says—“ medicines cure diseases similar to those which they produce.” Panra- 
CELSus also more than once observes, that “it is a perverted method taught 
by GALEN, to give remedies which produce the contrary of the disease: reme- 
dies ought to be administered which act similarly to it.” Hieronymus CAR- 
pANus and Tuomas Erastus at the same time expressed their approval of 
this law of cure. About the middle of last century, a Danish physician very 
explicitly pronounces that the supreme law of cure is not contraria contraris, 
but similia similibus. 
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powder should cause it to explode and to exert a pressure of 2,000 

nds in every direction. What the effects would be of apply- 
ing friction to medicinal substances, could not be foretold prior 
to experiment, any more than the effect which would arise from 
any ordinary chemical combination could be predicted before the 
elements of which it is composed had ever been brought into juxta- 
position. All circumstances of this kind appear when observed for 
the first time to be singular and astonishing. When, however, the 
experiment has been repeated over and over again, we become habi- 
tuated to the recurrence of the phenomenon; and, so far from seeing in 
its recurrence any thing to excite our wonder, we experience a sensa- 
tion of the greatest astonishment if in any instance it fails to occur. 
Now, those who carelessly assert that the one-millionth part of a grain 
of medicine which has been subjected to friction can have no effect 
upon a disordered organization, are guilty of offering a positive asser- 
tion upon a matter which can only be tested by experiment, and upon 
which, prior to experiment, they are therefore totally incompetent to 
furnish an opinion. The Pope and seven Cardinals asserted, in the 
face of GALILEO’s observations, that it was impossible that the world 
could turn round. They refused to make observations and to test the 
calculations of their teacher, but decided the matter in full reliance 
upon their own intuitive judgment. This example is followed to no in- 
considerable extent at the present day by the opponents of all disco- 
veries ; and as the astronomer, relying upon the accuracy of his oft- 
repeated experiments, is said to have called to his departing gaolers 
through the keyhole of his cell, “ ‘The world turns round still,” so the 
disciple of Homeopathy, amid all the taunts of his dogmatizing oppo- 
nents, must content himself by exclaiming, as, in the same confident 
spirit, he points to his experiments, “‘ The law by which friction deve- 
lops the power of medicinal agents still remains in force.” 

In the hasty notice which I have now given of the chief points of the 
Homeopathic system, I trust that I have shown that, whether it be true 
or false, it is one that can be confirmed or refuted only by an appeal to 
facts; and that the attempt to dispose of the subject by ridicule must 
have one or other of the following effects,—that it will, if the system 
be true, retard the diffusion of its benefits; or that it will, if the 
system be false, indispose persons to give it that serious consideration 
which would lead to the performance and publication of those experi- 
ments by which alone it can be overturned. In the one case, the ad- 
vantages of the system are prevented from becoming known; in the 
other, the injuries which its practitioners may cause by inducing 
diseased persons to delay having recourse to more efficient treatment 
are suffered to remain without being promptly checked, since ridicule 
can but partially and gradually lead to its decay, while the publication 
of an able and distinct refutation of the alleged existence of an Homeo- 
pathic law would at once extinguish the pretensions of its supporters. 

Thus much with regard to the principles and practice of Homeo- 
pathy. 

It will be conceded, that in giving to the worlda fair statement of the 














nature of his observations, the discoverer of Homeopathy fulfilled all | 


that could be required of him; and that, in the event of those observa- 
tions proving to have been correctly made, he entitled himself to the 
immortal honour of having promulgated one of the most important 
physical truths that ever dawned upon the human race. The only 
question that can legitimately be raised upon its announcement is, ‘ Are 
the alleged facts capable of proof ?”—not ‘‘ How do these facts harmo- 
nize with our ideas of what ought to be expected to take place?” 

They may appear contrary to all our received notions, just as the action 
of the mariner’s compass or the generation of hydrogen gas may have ap- 
peared to former generations ; but if experiment confirms the Homeo- 
pathic phenomena as it has confirmed these, we must not pursue the 
unphilosophical course of refusing to credit them because their dis- 
coverer is unable to propound any satisfactory theory regarding the 
causes by which they are produced. With regard, however, to the 
theories which have been advanced to account for the facts observed by 
Home@opathists, I am not aware, although some of them have been of 
a conflicting kind, that any opposition has been made to their recep- 
tion; the opposition which has arisen, loud and persevering as it is, 
having up to the present time, as I have previously stated, been con- 
fined to a general ridicule of the facts themselves. In stating these 
facts, and appealing to observation and experience for the confirmation 
of them, I have done what I chiefly contemplated in the present article ; 
which has been written and addressed to the Spectator with the view of 
setting the propositions cf Homeopathy distinctly and fairly before a 
class of readers less likely perhaps than any other to join, prior to ex- 
periment, in the outcry which has been raised against it. I may, how- 
ever, in conclusion, be allowed to state concisely what appears to me to 
be the theory to the adoption of which they naturally lead. 

It appears to have been decreed by the Creator, that all infringements 
of the natural laws which he has instituted for the government of the 
world should be productive of pain to the individuals by whom they 
are committed, and that this pain should be the price by which alone 
we purchase a cure of the evils which would otherwise await us. The 
moment that an infringement ofa moral or physical law takes place, an 
effort is made by the system to induce a return to the healthy state of 
obedience ; and the pain which is ever attendant upon this effort is the 
only intimation that is afforded to us of the existence of derangement. 
It seems, moreover, to bear an exact proportion to the extent of the 
disorder; so that the further we transgress, the greater is the suffering 
that must inevitably be borne before our restoration can be effected. 
Thus, in the case of a moral disorder, we observe in the disquietude and 
anxiety of the offender the true indications of an erring state, and of 
the efforts of nature to warn him of its effects. In like manner, when 
an individual is suffering from bodily disease, nature immediately sets 
up certain efforts to remove it, which are indicated by the sensations of 
pain which they occasion, and which immediately warn him of the 
danger in which he is placed. Sometimes (as in the -case of vomiting 
after the use of unwholesome food) these efforts are sufficient of them- 
selves to annul the morbid condition, and the patient at once recovers; 
but in many cases the organization is found not to possess sufficient 
power to throw off the morbid state, although it makes an immediate 
attempt to do so. Its efforts, however, do not cease with this failure ; 
they are constantly repeated, becoming in most cases weaker and 
weaker, owing, as it were, to gradual exhaustion, until at last they are 








totally powerless even to retard the disease, and the system succumbs 
before it. If, however, the statements of the Homeopathists prove to 
be correct, it will be seen, that upon the administration of a medicine 
(after the first efforts of nature have failed) capable of exciting addi- 
tional symptoms similar to those which the organization has already 
set up, the remedial effort may be increased or prolonged so as to occa- 
sion the removal of the disease. The theory, then, at which we may 
arrive, is simply this, that the symptoms of pain which we experience 
under disease are merely indications of the instinctive efforts of the 
organization to throw off some morbid cause and to return to its normal 
state; and that when these efforts prove of themselves ineffectual, the 
desired end may usually be attained by the administration of medicines 
which possess the power of stimulating the system to a performance of 
similar operations, and of thus adding to the amount of force which the 
unaided organization is capable of exerting. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to request particular attention to the 
circumstance that the Homeopathic medicines are administered with 
the view of exciting by new means the symptoms originally developed 
by the disordered organization, because many of the opponents of the 
system are apt to propagate the idea that, according to the new doctrine, 
in order to cure a disorder we must enforce the administration of the 
same thing that produces it. This leads to the witticism that “ If a man 
makes himself ill by drinking a bottle of brandy, he can only hope to 
relieve himself by immediately taking a teaspoonful of the same.” It 
is proper, therefore, distinctly to impress upon my readers the fact, that 
nothing of the sort is to be found in the Homeopathic doctrine,—that 
doctrine simply being, that in order to cure a disorder, we must con- 
trive to produce symptoms similar to those which arise from it, but by 
a different cause from that by which they were originally produced. 
This may be shortly illustrated. Let us suppose the case of an indi- 
vidual who takes a glass of ardent spirits. These spirits act imme- 
diately on the nerves, and an effort is set up, manifested by great ex- 
citement of the brain, to throw off, as it were, the influence of the dis- 
turbing agent and restore the organization to its natural state. We 
will suppose, however, that the effort proves insufficient, and that the 
individual under the influence of the poison sinks into a state of torpor. 
To relieve this, another glass is taken: the same effort is set up as be- 
fore, but, owing to the failing strength of the system, with less effect 
than at first: the feeling of depression returns, and the palliative glass 
is repeated, each time with the production of less effect, until it ceases 
to excite the system to any effort whatever, and the individual entirely 
succumbs to the effect of the poison which he has imbibed. But if be- 
fore this takes place we present a new cause capable of producing 
symptoms of a similar kind, and of thus adding to those already in 
force, we may at once succeed in suppressing the influence of the dele- 
terious potion. Let a stimulus be conveyed to the brain of the intoxi- 
cated person by some sudden fright—a narrow escape, the supposed 
appearance of a spectre, or any other cause—and the efforts which Na- 
ture had previously struggled in vain to accomplish are at once com- 
pleted. The ac ion of the brain is then found to be sufficient to throw 
off the undue amount of circulation which had been conveyed to it, 
and the sufferer is immediately sobered and restored to his original 
state. S. 

P.S.—It is proper to mention, that in addition to the ordinary means 
of observation, ample facilities for testing the Homeopathic practice are 
presented to allinquirers. A Dispensary, established by Mr. Lear in 
1837, at Ely Place, under the direction of Dr. Curtg, is open at all 
times to medical practitioners, and to the public every Saturday. The 
number of patients is stated to amount at present to nearly 600. A 
similar Dispensary, under Dr. DunsForb, is open in Newman Street ; 
and a third is said to be in course of formation at the West end of the 
town, under the auspices of Dr. QuIN. 

THE THEATRES. 

Covent GARDEN having no competitor this Easter in the production o f 
a holyday piece, the White Cat is not only matchless but unrivalled for 
beauty and playfulness; and unfolds a tale of enchantment as marvellous 
and diverting as any one of the series of fairy legends which Madame 
Vestris and Mr, PLANcuE have annually amused the town withal since 
Madame has had the management of a theatre. The story runs in this 
wise. The great Wunsuponatyme, King of the unknown country 
Neverminditsnamia, “ has reigned so long he thinks it time to mizzle”; 
but being perplexed as to which of his three sons should succeed him, 
the three Princes having been born at one birth, he submits to endure 
the cares of state, converting his throne into a couch, until his doubts 
are resolved by a dog that can creep through his thumb-ring. Prince 
Paragon is the favoured youth: suddenly he finds himself in an en- 
chanted spot * fifteen thousand miles from everywhere,” and is ushered 
by bodiless hands bearing torches into a fairy palace, where dwells the 
White Cat: here he is amused by the catealls of feline Catalanis, the cat- 
gut scraping of an orchestra of Grimalkins, and a paw de deux between 
the White Cat and her Tortoiseshell Tom; bodiless hands bringing in 
the feast, and waiting on the guests. The White Cat not only bestows 
on Prince Paragon the diminutive dog, but provides a wooden horse to 
boot, which transports him and his faithful follower Jingo the jester to 
his father’s court. The old King now requires his successor to marry a 
Princess who has been seen by no one for five years—a condition pro- 
posed by his Prime Minister Count Coincide; when straightway the 
wooden horse, refreshed by a peck of sawdust and a sack of shavings, 
and a rubbing down with bees-wax and flannel, transports the Prince to 
the palace of the White Cat. That the Prince may gain his ends, the 
White Cat consents to part with hers, and commands him to cut off her 
head and tail; whereupon she is transformed into a Paragon of Prin- 
cesses, who, instead of taking the kingdom from the old King, bestows 
one of her half-dozen on him and each of his sons. 

Madame Vesrris, as Prince Paragon, resplendent in costume, pro- 
claims her love for the White Cat, ina plaintive ditty, beginning ‘ All 
round my eat,” and sings a parody on “O! ruddier than the cherry,” 
with ludicrous effect. BLAND, as the dogged old King Wunsuponatyme, 
is quite in his element, and burlesques the part without buffoonery; 
Hartey as Jingo, G. HorncastLe as Count Coincide, and Miss Mur- 
RAY and Miss Leg, as the other two Princes, each contribute their due 
share to the fun. Miss MarsHauu as the White Cat reminded us cf 
Jenny VertrpRE in Le Chat; she and her brother dance a feline mi- 
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nuet in kittenly style. The spectacle is splendid, but not overdone. 
The words of the play are a continual play upon words; the doggrel 
dialogue being a concatenation of puns and jokes, so pat to the purpose 
that each one goes off with eclat. 


At Drury Lane, on Monday, Macbeth was produced for the first time 
this season ; and was followed by a light operetta in one act, called 
The Students of Bonn, a musical version of the Boarding-School ; the 
lovers being German students instead of English officers. The music, 
by RopwELLt, is of the kind that passes current as “pretty”; and being 
effectively sung and well-introduced, it serves its purpose well enough. 
Mrs. KEE.ery as the soubrette, and Mrs. C. Jones as the teacher of the 
“pension,” contribute the greatest share of drollery; though all the 
performers exert themselves to give effect to a not very lively trifle. 

The representation of Macbeth at Drury Lane we shall have a better 
opportunity to characterize next week, when the tragedy will be played 
at the Haymarket for the first appearance this season of Mr. and Mrs. 
CuHarLes Kean. —— 

The Haymarket reopened on Monday, but no novelties have been 
produced this week. A new melodramatic actor, Mr. H. Hoi, made 
his débit on Wednesday, in As You Like it, and stamped and bawled 
through the part of Orlando; while Mr. Sruarr mouthed the poetry 
that Jacques utters, in a style somewhat different without being better. 








The New Strand has been opened by Mr. H. Hatt; who personateS 
Robert Burns in a piece of that name; Miss Dary being Highland 
Mary—to whom the poet is married! The other entertainments, The 


New Footman and a mythological burlesque called The Conquest of 


Cupid, are more successful. 

The Olympic put forth an Easter offering in the shape of Whittington 
and his Cat. The Queen’s has adopted Jerry Abershaw for the hero 
of a Jack Sheppard sort of drama; Sadler’s Wells has taken up Madame 
Laffarge ; and the Surrey, in lieu of Astley’s, provided an equestrian 
specticle, in which Mr. Barry’s stud of horses and corps of riders 
figure conspicucusly. 


PARLIAMENTARY tNQUIRY INTO THE SLAVE-TRADE 
PREVENTIVE SYSTEM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Blackheath, 24th March 1842. 

Sir—Lord STantey has moved for two Select Committees, one “to in- 
quire into the state of the ‘\est India Colonies,” the other “into the state 
of the British Possessions on the Coast of Africa, more especially with refer- 
ence to their present relations with the neighbouring Native tribes.” ‘To the 
latter Committee I beg to draw your particular attention. } 

In the speech prefacing the motion for these Committees, his Lordship stated 
the object of the second one was, to ascertain whether the British settlements 
on the coast of Africa could be made available as shipping-ports for free-la- 
bourers to the West Indies, without exciting the suspicion that we were carry- 
ing on the slave-trade under another name, or in reality stimulating the in- 
ternal African slave-trade. I need hardly say, that in the object of both Com- 
mittees I most heartily concur. The sooner the claims of the West India 
Planters on our sympathy, to which they are indebted for their present privi~ 
leges, are thoroughly sifted, ihe better; the sooner the African, whom we can- 





not protect in his own country, is allowed and encouraged to remove himself 


to the West Indies, where we can protect, employ, and civilize him, the better 
for himself, for our Colonies, and for his fatherland. I object, however, to the 
inquiry being limited to the capacity of our African settlements to act as 
feeders to the West Indies: and that this is the intention of the noble lord I 
think evident; as, when Dr. Bownrtna “ trusted he would allow the Committee 
to extend its inquiries into the failure of the late Niger Expedition,” Lord 
STANLEY was silent, and Mr. Vernvon Smiru “hoped the noble lord would 
not consent to the suggestion of the learned and honourable gentleman.” From 
this silence of the noble lord, and the expressed hope of a member of the late 


Government, the subject of the Niger Expedition is evidently to be tabooed; a | 


very hard case upon Sir Fowein Bux'ron and his party, who planned it, (and 
who are doubtless most anxious to justify it before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, ) upon the officers who conducted it, and upon the country who paid 
for it. There are twenty-three Members of the House ef Commons on the 
Committee of the Society for the Civilization of Africa and the Extinction of 
the Slave-trade; surely one of these gentlemen will press upon Lord Srantey 
the necessity of some inquiry into the late expedition, or at least ask Mr. 
Smuiru to give some reason why it should not be gone into. Will not the sub- 
ject bear probing to the bottom, from the conception of the project to the re- 
turn of Captain Trorrer? Leaving out, however, all other reasons, the in- 
terests of the African race demand that some inquiry should be made why an 
expedition is given up that was brought forward by Lord Jon Russeiy 
with the following frank admission of the inefticiency of all our former efforts— 
“ Her Majesty's confidential advisers are therefore compelled to admit the con- 
viction that it is indispensable to enter upon some new preventive system, cal- 
culated to arrest the foreign slave-trade in its source, by counteracting the 
principles by which it is now sustained.”* If the new preventive system alluded 
to by his Lordship has answered, it will be most gratifying to the Committee to 
remove the very general impression at present existing that his Lordship’s 
plans have been abandoned by his successors in office as visionary and im- 
practicable. i , ; 

Another point closely connected with the welfare of the Negro is apparently 
also to be prohibited, and that is the efficiency or the non-efficiency of the ex- 
isting system {for the suppression of the foreign slave-trade; for though Lord 
Joun’s new preventive system was tried, the old one was carried on at the same 
time, and still exists. It appears to me that this is a very important branch of 
an inquiry into tle state of our settlements on the coast of Africa: if they are 
ever to rise into commercial importance, it can only be by the extinction of the 
slave-trade, allowing the Negroes to cultivate their lands in peace; and, as I 
shall prove the present system to be an inefficient one from the highest autho- 
rities, I hope some Member will move an instruction to the Committee speci- 
ally to inquire into it. ; 

The Mixed Commission Court commenced its sittings in 1819 it has there- 
fore been from twenty-two to twenty-three years at work. 


twenty-nine vessels of war employed in the same service, or if the flag- ships 
are thrown out, twenty-seven vessels, mounting 317 guns, besides some in the 
West Indies. 

In 1830, the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Sierra Leone 
and Fernando Po recommended, that in the ensuing session Parliament should 
take into consideration the very important question, “ whether the system now 
followed for the prevention of the slave-trade has answered the object intended.” 
Before that Committee, Mr. George Jackson, one of the Judges of the Mixed 
Commission Court, was of opinion “ that the cause of humanity was by no 

® Parliamentary Papers— Niger Expedition. 


In 1819, seven | \ i 

cruisers were thought sufficient for the suppression of the slave-trade: in | put down the traffic, in the hope of trebling the value of his slaves, and preventing the 
pod . : | titi » ‘rwise undergo fr » fresh capi “ry i é au 

1842, there are required on the Brazils, the Cape, and the coast of Africa, | ComPé tition he would otherwise undergo from the fresh capital thrown into plautations 








means served by the attempt to stop the slave-trade.” Ont 
1838, Mr. Macautay, 7 of the Mixed fe peeren 
Lord PatMerston—“ If the present system is not altered, this country has no 
alternative but retiring at once from the contest she has so long waged, baffled, 
beaten, and insulted by a set of lawless smugglers.” In 1839, Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL states, that “ To suppress the foreign slave-trade by a marine guard 
would scarcely be possible if the whole British Navy were employed for the 
purpose.” In 1840, the Society for the Civilization of Africa and the Ex- 
tinction of the Slave-trade state, in their prospectus—“ Great Britain has ex- 
pended in bounties alone upwards of 940,000/.; in the maintenance of the 
Mixed Commission Courts, above 320,000/.; besides a very large sum annually 
in supporting a considerable number of cruisers in various parts of the globe to 
intercept and destroy the traffic”; adding a note that the total expense incurred 
for this object exceeds 15,000,000/. sterling. They then say— The result, the 
melancholy result, remains to be stated. ‘The traftic has not been extinguished, 
has not been diminished : the number exported has increased; and the annual 
loss of life has risen from 17 to 25 per cent.” And lastly, Sir FowELL Bux- 
TON, in his work on the “ Slave-trade ” andits “ Remedy,” published in 1840, 
solemnly declares—* Millions of money and multitudes of lives have been sa- 
crificed ; and in return for all, we have only the afflicting conviction that the 
slave-trade is as far as ever from being suppressed. Nay, I am afraid the fact 
is not to be disputed, that while we have been thus endeavouring to extinguish 
the traffic, it has actually doubled in amount Page 203. The last authority I 
have quoted had interest to get his “ Remedy” tried; it is, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, virtually abandoned by the Government: the question re- 
mains, is the system denounced by two Judges of the Mixed Commission 
Courts, by Lord Joun Russet, by the Society for the Civilization of Africa, 
by Sir Fowett Buxroy, and which twelve years ago a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons recommended immediate inquiry into, to be passed over 
without any notice? Are we still to go on increasing the cruelty of the slave- 
trade without diminishing its amount? spending half a million annually in a 
preventive system, which every man who has visited the coast of Africa, every 
naval officer who has served there, knows to be inefficient, costly, and cruel ? 
Surely not. It is a case which ealls loudly for inquiry ; which every true friend 
of the African race will get to the bottom of. If any one can vindicate its 
continuance, here is an opportunity for his being heard, before, with all its 
faults, the fairest English tribunal—a Parliamentary Committee. _ If it is con- 
tinued, let the country know who takes the responsibility of it. This question 
of the Slave-trade Preventive System is becoming of more and more importance. 
In a letter on this subject, calling for inquiry, which you did me the favour 
to insert in the Spectator of the 29th January last, I claimed for it a place 
second only to the “ Condition-of-England question”: some of my friends 
laughed at the idea, and thought it approached to the burlesque. I cannot 
think so. I consider the greatest evil that could befal our country and man- 
kind generally would be a war between Great Britain and the United States ; 
and this very question, in the shape of the “ right of search,” is at the bottom 
of the only dispute, among the many we have with our Transatlantic brethren, 
that does not admit of being and that never will be compromised. Without enter- 
ing into the merits of the question in dispute, it is evident that the American 
Government may turn round upon us and say, “ Prove that our granting the 
right of search will do the African any good, and then we will take your 
demand into consideration”: and, judging from past experience, all the diplo- 
macy in the world would find it difficult to do that. Are we ready to go to 
war to gain a point we ask for in the name of humanity, which we cannot prove 
has any thing to do with it ? 

am quite aware, that in advocating the abolition of our slave-trade 
squadron, Lam taking a very unpopular view of this subject ; that a great deal 
will be said about the honour of the country being pledged to the course it has 
hitherto pursued—about giving up the Africans to the tender mercies of the 
Spanish and Portuguese slave-traders, the fearful impetus that would be given 
to the slave-trade, &c. &c. To all this, and much more of the same sort, I 
reply, that there can be no honour in pursuing any. course that does harm in- 
stead of good; that the Africans are, under the present system, in the power of 
their enemies, with the superadded misery we create by making the slave- 
trade a smuggling one; and that as to the extension of the trade under an open 
system, it has yet to be proved that it would happen, my own opinion being 
that it would have a totally different effect.t But Iam content to rest the 
whole case against the present system on the broad principle, “ that we have 
no right to inflict a positive evil in the annual export of slaves, (which we have 
allowed we cannot prevent,) for the chance of doing a problematical good to 
those we may liberate. 

Dr. Mappen’s Report was alluded to by Mr. Vernon SmirH as a very 
confidential document : if it is to be considered so, all I have to remark is, that 
some merchants in London and Liverpool, and some officers on the coast of 
Africa, have been very ill-used, as reports have been very freely circulated ever 
since Dr. MADDEN’s return, not at all complimentary to their character. I will 
only allude to two of them: one affects our settlements on the Gold Coast, 
where Dr. MADDEN is said to have found it necessary to issue a proclamation 
against British subjects holding slaves, after an altercation with some of the 
residents respecting the meaning of the Emancipation Act on the coast of 
Africa; the other a charge against a Naval Commander on the station, for 
sending a brig of war to the Gambia for some runaway slaves belonging to 
Madame Ferrara of Prince’s Island, one of whom committed suicide on board 
li. M. vessel, preferring death to a return to slavery. Do these sort of details 
comprise the confidential part of Dr. MAppen’s report? if so, why are they 
whispered about, and no opportunity offered to the parties spoken of to reply. 
I hope Dr. Manpen will be examined on this point: he went out in a public 


| capacity ; there are no political secrets about our settlements on the coast ; and 


if the confidential nature of the report is only assumed to prevent unpleasant 
disclosures, the sooner those who keep it back are exposed, the better. 

I think, Sir, I have made out a case for inquiry: perhaps not logically, for on 
this subject L write more from my heart than my head; but 1 am impressed 
with the belief that if the opportunity this Committee offers of sifting this 
matter to the bottom is lost, it may never occur again.[ ‘There are too many 
influences at work to prevent inquiry, not openly but covertly, many not daring 
to acknowledge their unwillingness even to themselves. 

May I beg your assistance in bringing such an inquiry about ? 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, MacGrecor Larrp. 

+ A perfectly free trade in slaves would act in one of two ways,— 

Ist, There are 400,000 slaves in Cuba, whose average value I now suppose to be 502., 
or a total capital of 20,000,000/.: a free trade would lower their value to 201. a head, or 
eveu less; a perfect prohibition would raise it t) 150/.—the actual value on the opposite 


shore of Florida. Self interest would urge every slaveholder in Cuba to combine and 


it Negroes could be got for 20/. You would ereate, in fact, a s/aveholding interest 


against the traffic: at present it is impossible to bring this policy into play; the trade 
| being a smuggling one, and its existeuce denied by all the public authorities. The 


slavehulding interest put down the foreign slave-trade in the United States; and, through 
the House of Assembly of Jamaica, petitioned the British Parliament for its abolition 
sears before it took place. Or, 

2d. If the venal Spanish authorities were so shortsighted as to resist the influence of 
the slaveholding interest, an immense importation of slaves would take place, and Cuba 
would be a second St. Domingo in a year or two. I have only named Cuba, but it is 
evident the principle applies to all slave-importing countries. . 

¢ Itis remarkable that no Parliamentary inquiry has ever been made into the Slave- 
trade Preventive System, though its inefliciency has been so universally admitted. 
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HISTORY OF THE EARLDOMS 
MONTEITH, AND AIRTH. 


SIR HARRIS NICOLAS’S 
OF STRATHERN, 


Tuoveu partaking of the dryness inseparable from family history 
and genealogical exposition, this volume is both curious and inter- 
esting. It throws a strong light upon some singular portions of 
Scottish history, and the character of Scottish courtiers and lawyers 
under the Sruarts; it exhibits some curious instances of the mu- 
tability of fortpne, and the straits to which noble families might 
anciently be reduced, without the means of repairing their for- 
tunes, or the disposition to adapt their mind to their condition ; 
and it gives a practical insight into Peerage law and the importance 
of heraldic and genealogical inquiries, in the most attractive if not 
the most systematic mode in which such knowledge could be ac- 
quired—an outline of the working of an actual case, prefaced by a 
general history of the subject, and illustrated by copious annota- 
tions, as well as by a variety of family, legal, and antiquarian 
documents. 

The circumstance that gave rise to the History of the Earldoms 
of Strathern, Monteith, and Airth, was the claim of Mr. Barciay 
ALLARDICE to the Scotch title of Earl of Airth; which he was 
subsequently advised to extend to the two other dignities, for the 
purpose of bringing the points of the whole case more fully before 
the House of Peers. ‘lhe question, so far as regards the Earldom 
of Airth, turns solely upon the interpretation to be put upon the 
word heredes in the original charter creating the Earldom: does it 
mean heirs-male, or heirs of line—that is, who trace their descent 
through females? The doubt, or at least the question, in this case 
arises from the very peculiar circumstances connected with the 
Earldoms of Strathern and Monteith, and their probable influence 
upon that of Airth. 

The royal branch of the Sruarr race was really and in truth 
illegitimate. Roxsert the Second, the first King of that line, who 
succeeded his uncle Davip the Second in 1371, had formed in 
early life a connexion with Exizabetu daughter of Sir ApAm Murr, 
by whom he had three sons; the eldest of which ascended the 
throne by the title of Roserr the Third, having been legitimized 
by the subsequent marriage of his parents. Till the middle of the 
last century, when the Pope’s dispensation was discovered in the 
Vatican, it was generally believed that this marriage did not take 
place till after the death of King Rosert’s second wife; so that 
many conceived his second family had a better claim to the crown 
than those who had obtained possession of it. This feeling gave 
rise to great jealousy and heartburnings on the part of the occu- 
pants of the throne, and to ambitious aspirings on the part of the 
junior but undoubtedly more legitimate branch of the royal race; 
very probably originating the murder of James the First, and the 
cruel executions that followed it. These circumstances must be 
borne in mind, the better to account for the ill fortune that 
pursued the titles of Strathern and Monteith. 

Immediately on his accession to the throne, King Ronerr 
created Davin, his eldest son born in wedlock, Earl of Strathern. 
The charter of this creation is not extant, but the recital of a sub- 
sequent charter states the title to have been granted to his heirs ; 
and as a proof of the fact, his daughter succeeded him in the Earl- 
dom, and her husband, Sir Patrick Grauam, bore the title of 
Earl of Strathern in right of his wife. Their only son, Maris, 
succeeded to the Earldom and its immense possessions. But James 
the First, straitened for means and pursuing lis plan of reducing 
the power of the nobles, seized upon the Earldom of Strathern, 
alleging that it was a male fief, and had therefore reverted to the 
Crown. This seizure, which eventually led to the Monarch’s mur- 
der, was perpetrated whilst the then Earl of Strathern was a minor 
and a hostage in England: but, as a sort of compensation for his 
loss, King James created him Earl of Monteith, and erected some 
lands into a territorial Earldom for him. ‘The charter granting 
the personal dignity of Earl is not extant; the one creating the 
territorial Earldom limits the lands to the heirs-male. 

The title of Monteith was borne uninterruptedly for seven gene- 
rations (1427-1610); when Witt1am Grauawm, seventh Earl, and 
a favourite of Cuarxes the First, was rash enough to submit his 
charters and other muniments to the Lord-Advocate, Sir Tuomas 
Hops, in order to lay claim to the title of Earl of Strathern, and, 
on a hint from the law-officer, to such lands as were not in posses- 
sion of the Crown but had been granted to subjects. To this 
King Curves consented; and, after various formal legal proceed- 
ings, Witt1aAmM Grauam resigned to the Crown the territorial 
Earldom, “ without prejudice” to the personal dignity, but pro- 
cured from the Sovereign a patent granting to him and his heirs- 
male the title of Earl of Strathern, with precedency dating from its 
original creation in 1371. 

© far all was smooth: but this family ambition led at first to 
the loss or merging of these cherished ancestral dignities in the 





new title of Airth, and the eventual downfal of the proud noble, 
with the ruin of his race. 

“ The admission of the Earl of Monteith,” says Sir Harris Nicouas, “to 
the ancient Earldom of Strathern, roused the jealousy of the Peers over ‘vom 
he had thereby obtained precedence; and the fears of numerous per? «were 
excited lest his claim to the territorial Earldom should affect their right to 
their estates. A powerful confederacy was formed against him; and his own 
ambition and imprudence having afforded ample materials for the designs of his 
enemies, his fall was even more rapid than his elevation. 

“ A statement was prepared and circulated by the Earls of Seaforth and 
Tullibardin, Sir John Scot of Scotstarvet, Director of the Chancery, and 
others, in which it was asserted that the admission of the Earl of Monteith to 
the Earldom of Strathern, as heir of Prince David, would be ‘ dangerous and 
prejudicial to his Majesty, to the public peace, and to the state of the country ; 
on the ground that as the children of King Robert the Second by Elizabeth 
Muir were born before marriage, the recognition of the Earl of Monteith as 
heir of Prince David, the eldest son of King Robert’s marriage with Euphemia 
Ross, would give him a better right to the crown of Scotland than the King 
himself.” Six ‘ Reasons’ were assigned to show the expediency of forbidding 
the Earl of Monteith to pursue his claim to the Earldom of Strathern— 

“ Ist. That it was not judicious for his Majesty to promote the succession of 
the descendants of Euphemia Ross to such an estate and power in the country, 
as might, in case of a commotion, ‘ give them occasion to think upon the 
kingdom.’ 

“2d. That it would be an imputation upon his Majesty’s honour to restore 
that Earldom to the successors of Malise Graham, from whom it was taken by 
King James the First, ‘ a virtuous and just Prince’; because such restoration 
would be to asperse that Monarch with ‘ injury, oppression, and avarice,’ and 
be a justification of his murder by Sir Robert Graham, for having wrongfully 
usurped the Earldom. 

“ 3d. That as the Earldom had been annexed to the Crown by Parliament, 
it would be inexpedient to repeal that proceeding. 

“4th. That as the Earldom had been ‘set in few’ by Parliament to various 
tenants in the year 1508, many ‘ honest gentlemen’ would be ruined and di- 
vested of their estates if it were to be again separated from the Crown. 

“5th. That if the Earl of Monteith were to recover the Earldom, it would 
produce great diminution of his Majesty’s ‘rent and obedience’; because much 
land and many persons would be subjected to the Earl, as they would then 
hold of him; among others, the Earls of Montrose, Perth, Tullibardin, the 
Viscount of Duplin, Lord Maderty, &c. 

“6th. That King James the Sixth always refused to grant the title, and 
still more the territorial Earldom of Strathern, to any subject ; saying to those 
who sought it, that ‘he had no more for the blood and slaughter of King 
James the First.’” 

When these views were privately submitted to the King, CHarLes 
displayed a feeling of anger towards their originators, mixed with a 
jealous perception of the force of the arguments; and, though half- 
threatening the two agents of the cabal, he yet directed them to 
institute further inquiries, and take opinions on the case. The 
questions submitted were drawn and answered by enemies to the 
Earl of Monteith; and they are printed at large in the Appendix 
to the volume before us: but, as Sir Harris Niconas has pre- 
served their essential points, and brings out their force and bearing 
by his intermingled commentary, we will quote his narrative in 
preference to the original. 

“ Six ¢ Propositions concerning the Earldom of Strathern’ were accordingly 
drawn up and submitted to Sir James Skene, Sir Archibald Aicheson, and Sir 
John Scot. ‘Their opinions were, of course, condemnatory of the pretensions 
of the Earl of Monteith to the territorial Earldom of Strathern, as well as of 
his conduct in asserting himself to be heir in blood of Prince David. 

“ These learned persons, in answer to the Propositions, reported that the 
general service of the Earl of Strathern gave no right to that Earldom, be- 
cause it was annexed to the Crown by King James the Second; and that, as 
the Earl had no right to it, his renunciation in favour of the King was of no 
effect, but, on the contrary, weakened his Majesty’s right by accepting a right 
from him, and ‘ acknowledging a necessity of renunciation when there was no 
need’; that his Majesty, by granting the Lordship of Urchat to the Earl, had 
wronged himself, under the idea that it was part of that Earldom, by giving 
away that which was his own, and would also wrong those who held under the 
Crown; that the Earl conld not be retoured and infeft in that Earldom as 
nearest heir of David Earl of Strathern, conformably to the clause in the re- 
nunciation, because it was annexed to the Crown. 

“ To the fourth of those Propositions, (which, like the fifth and sixth, was 
obviously put with the view of alarming the King’s jealousy and exciting his 
displeasure, ) * Is it not boldness that the said Earl should have served himself 
heir of blood to David Earl of Strathern, eldest lawful son of the first mar- 
riage to King Robert the Second, whereby he is put in degree of blood equal 
to his Majesty ?’ they replied, ‘In our judgment the boldness seems too great.’ 

“ The inference thus sought to be raised was artfully supported by the next 
Proposition. ‘ It is craved if the Earl of Strathern may serve himself heir to 
King Robert the Second, seeing he is already served heir to David Earl of 
Strathern, eldest son of King Robert the Second?’ which was, in other words, 
almost demanding whether, if the Earl were admitted heir to Earl David, he 
would not also be heir to the Crown of Scotland? To this question they dis- 
creetly answered, ‘If the case were among subjects, we see nothing to the 
contrary.’ 

“ The last Proposition was dexterously framed with the view of showing the 
King the presumption of the Earl of Monteith, and the effect of his proceed- 
ings on his Majesty’s interests. ‘ It is craved whether the King is prejudiced 
in honour and state by acknowledging the said Earl to be undoubted heir to 
David Earl of Strathern, and consequently to be in degree of blood equal to 
his Majesty ?’ to which it was no less astutely answered, ‘ That, apparently, 
if his Majesty had known the consequence of it, for reason of state he would 
never bave done it ; and it seems to us his Majesty’s honour to be interested in 
acknowledging any subject to be equal in blood to himself.’ 

“It is impossible to attach due weight to those Propositions and to the 
answers tothem, without bearing in mind that the status of King Robert the 
Second’s children by Elizabeth Muir was then a matter of extreme delicacy 
The learned triumvirate, by asserting that King Robert’s marriage with Eu- 
phemia Ross was his first marriage, showed their disbelief of his previous mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Muir, and thus threw great doubt on the right by birth 
of his Majesty’s ancestor King Robert the Third to the throne. 

“ The expression ‘ equal in blood’ seems to have been used in an equivocal 
sense ; and its true meaning would rather appear to be ‘superior in blood,’ be- 
cause all the descendants (who were then very numerous) of any child of King 
Robert the Second, or of the child of any subsequent King of Scotland, were 
* equal in blood’ to King Charles the First, though no jealousy was felt re- 
specting their descent from the blood royal.” 

When these documents were transmitted to London, Sir Joun 
Scort started after them, personally to enforce their arguments, 
carrying history with him to second law, 5 
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“ Qn Scot’s arrival at Hampton Court, about the 27th December 1632, he 
had a long conference with his Majesty, and showed him a remarkable paper 
which he had caused his brother-in-law, the celebrated William Drummond of 
Hawthornden, to draw up, deducing from the history of England, Scotland, 
and Portugal, various precedents in support of the opinions which he, Skene, 
and Aicheson, had given, respecting the danger of admitting the Earl of Mon- 
teith to be heir of David Earl of Strathern, The King instantly commanded 
this paper to be read in his presence. 

“ After adverting to the effect of the restoration in blood by King Henry 
the Sixth of Richard Duke of York, (who afterwards laid claim to the crown, ) 
and to his descent from King Edward the Third, and allowing his descent and 


title, the paper observed, that ‘ the like may be alleged in the title of the Earl | 


of Strathern.’ It then boldly asserted, that ‘ the children of the first marriage 
by common law are to be preferred in succession to the children of the second ; 
for the marrying of Elizabeth Muir did but legitimate and make her children 


succeed after the children of the first marriage’; and it was added, ¢ that as for | 


the authority of Parliament, if the authority of Parliament may confer and 
entail a crown from the lawful heirs thereof to the next apparent heirs, or if 
any oath given unto a King by man’s law should be performed, when as it 


tended to the suppression of truth and right, which stands by the law of God, | 
then if one Parliament hath power to entail a crown, whether may not an- | 


other Parliament upon the like considerations restore the same to the righteous 


heirs ?’ 

“ Not satisfied with so audacious an intimation that the King’s right to the 
throne of Scotland might be disputed, Drummond seems even to have sug- 
gested that Monteith should be removed by violent means; for his paper pro- 
ceeded to suggest, that it was a point for consideration whether, ‘if Queen 
Mary of England, who cut off the head of Lady Jane Grey, and Queen Eliza- 
beth, who did the same to Queen Mary of Scotland, her next kinswoman, were 
living, [they ] would have suffered [any one] to enjoy the opinion of being 
nearer to the claim of their crowns than themselves.’ 


| is not disputed. 


“In the following passage, it was more than insinuated that the Earl of | 


Monteith had served himself heir to the crown, through the oversight or 
negligence of the King; that he had thereby been guilty of high treason; and 
that he and his whole race ought to be extirpated. 

“6 Jt is to be considered also, if a subject serving himself heir toa crown, 


loured terms, notwithstanding of whatsoever protestations of his advocate in 
the contrary, may be accused of high treason, and whether a Prince may justly 
keep under the race of such whose aspiring thoughts dare soar so nigh a crown, 
as they have been kept these two hundred years bygone, for reason of state, 
unless the Prince exalt them to give them amore deadly blow and extirpate 


them and their whole race, suborning mercenary flatterers to make them aim | —. Ke ( op é 
' fi | seizure of the title and estates by James the First might be a deed 


above their reach “dum nesciunt distinguere inter summa et precipicia princeps 
qui persequitur honorat, extollit natu ut lapsu graviore ruat.”?” 


Besides his ill-omened claims, the Earl of Monteith had been | 


imprudently guilty of “ insolent speeches”; having boasted that 
“ he had the reddest blood in Scotland,” and that the “ King was 
obliged to him for his crown,” &c. 
courtly intrigue on both sides must be read in Sir Ilarnis’s Z/is- 
tory of ihe Earldoms. 


‘ 
a 


aspiring Karl from all his offices ; the immediate result was the re- 


But the whole course of the | 


The final upshot was the dismissal of the | 


sumption of the Earldom of Strathern by the Crown, the supposed | 


destruction of every document relating to the grants of Strathern 
and Monteith, (which accounts for the absence of the charters 


Monteith to merge that old and famous title in the new one of 
Airth. The patent granting this dignity has various peculiarities, 
some of a technical kind, others more generally intelligible. It 
recites that the Earidom of Monteith was granted to Matise 
Grauam ‘and his heirs,” whereas the ¢erritorial Earldom was to 


heirs-male; it also recited the “retour” of Wuioxi1aAm Earl of | 


Monteith as the “heir of line and succession” of the original 
Earl, instead of heir-male, which he was; and it afterwards pro- 
ceeds in these words— 

“ We of our certain knowledge and proper motion have made and consti- 
tuted, and by the tenor of these presents do make and constitute, the afore-aid 
William Earl of Monteith and his heirs Earls of Airth, and to the same Earl- 
dom have united and annexed, and by the tenor of these presents do unite and 
annex, the said Earldom of Monteith, with all liberties, privileges, and immu- 
nities to a free Earldom pertaining; and specially with place, priority, and 
precedency due to the said Earl and his predecessors, as Earls of Monteith, 
in whatsoever parliaments, conventions, public assemblies, and otherwise how- 
soever, before the Earls whomsvever made, erected, or created since the said 


sixth day of the month of September in the year of the Lord one thousand four | 


hundred twenty-cight, which is the date of the said charter of the aforenamed 
Earldom of Monteith, granted as said is by the said late James the First, our 
most illustrious predecessor, of happy memory, to the aforesaid late Malise 
Earl of Monteith and his heirs.” 

And here is the question before the House of Lords—Does 
the “ heirs” in the patent mean heirs, or heirs-male ? 

The date of this instrument is the 21st January 1633; and from 
that period the fate of their race dogged the legitimate line of the 
Stuarts. Dispossessed of his offices, threatened with imprison- 
ment, and driven to obscurity, the once potent favourite lived till 


jectural inferences. 


as it does so singular a coincidence with the condition of the regal 


branch. 
THE LAST MALE OF THE LEGITIMATE STUARTS. 

James Graham was born in September 1705, and was living in 1708; but 
died, without issue, before May 1740, leaving 

William Graham, his brother and heir. He styled himself Earl of Monteith 
as early as the year 1744, on the presumption that his great-grandmother, 
Lady Elizabeth Graham, was the eldest sister of William Earl of Monteith 
and Airth, and that the Earldom of Monteith stood destined to heirs-general. 
He voted as “ Earl of Monteith” at the election of Peers of Scotland in 
October 1744, August 1747, March 1749, July 1752, November 1752, and on 
the 5th May 1761. His assumption of the dignity was, however, prohibited by 
an order of the House of Lords of the 2d March 1762, he having failed to ap- 
pear before the Lords’ Committees for Privileges on the Ist of that month, 
pursuant to an order of the House made on the 27th January preceding, to 
show by what authority and upon what grounds he took upon himself 
that title. 

Although he was reduced to great distress, he never relinquished the title of 
Earl of Monteith, and died, without issue, on the 30th June 1783. 

The fate of this person exhibits in a striking manner the vicissitudes of for- 
tune. ‘Though undoubtedly one of the heirs of the body of a Prince of the 
Blood Royal of Scotland, and the immediate descendant of a powerful Peer, 


| whose claim to the honours of that Prince, in the year 1631, was considered 


dangerous to the rights of the reigning family, he lived in his latter years upon 
charity, and died a wanderer by the way-side. 

In the case which has given rise to this singular historical 
and genealogical investigation—the claim of Mr. Barctay ALLAR- 
pick to any or all of these titles—one great point, his pedigree, 
It seems to be allowed that he is the heir of 
line (through female descents) of the Earls of Strathern, Monteith, 
and Airth; and in fact their only representative, the other female 
branches, whether elder or not, (if 4e is not elder,) being extinct. 
With respect to the dignities, if we may offer an opinion on such a 


: : : ! BS : - | pol it seems 3 tha xe ave able clai 
by the oversight of the Prince and negligence, indirectly and in crafty-co- | point, it seems to us that he can have no tenable claim to the 


Karldom of Strathern. In the absence of the document creating 
the title, no mere collateral evidence, (as a recital,) or fact, (as the 
succession of Earl Dayim's daughter,) both of which might be erro- 
neous, can bar a seizure by the Crown confirmed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, especially after the lapse of nearly five hundred years. The 


of tyranny and fraud; the confirmation of the deed by Parliament 
might be a subservient colouring of wrong; the alleged destruction 
of the charters by Cuarces the First, and the legal proceedings 
connected with them, might be of a similar character: but there 
they stand, recorded facts, with nothing to oppose to them but con- 
The claim to the title of Monteith is of a 
similar kind. It is undoubtedly possible that the personal dignity 
was given to heirs-general; but, the charter not being extant, the 
only approach to evidence is the recital of the patent creating the 
Karldom of Airth, which recital might be false from intention or 


| mistake, and can never outweigh the positive limitation of the 


creating these personal dignities,) and the compelling the Earl of | territorial Earldom to heirs-male. : : 
| out of the record, nor calling in fancy or conjecture to interpret the 


In like manner, not travelling 


words of a deed which contain within themselves a meaning of 
their own, we think the general term “ heirs,” in the patent creating 
the title of Airth, would convey it to heirs of line,—always sup- 
posing that “heirs” in documents of this nature means descend- 
ants from females as well as males; a point which might perhaps 
have been advantageously argued more fully and clearly before the 
Lords, than some of those collateral and at best inferior arguments 
that were dwelt upon; for we fully agree with a note of Sir Harris 
Nicoras upon the speech of the Lord- Advocate, that we need not 
go beyond the four corners of the deed to get at its meaning. 

“« Inconsistency ’ would be more easily, as well as more satisfactorily avoided, 
by construing this patent by the usual rules of construction, viz. by what is 
contained within its four corners. It states, that the charter of the 6th Sep- 
tember 1428 was to the heirs of Earl Malise, and that the grantee was the heir 
of line of that person; and it then grants the new Earldom to the heirs of the 
said grantee. All its terms are, therefore, strictly accordant with the design of 
the Crown and with each other; and it is not until another charter is culled in 
that any inconsistency arises. It cannot be necessary to observe, that the 
right to use the charter of the lands of Craynis entirely depends upon its being 
undoubtedly the charter referred to in the patent; but of that fact there is no 
proof.” 


MR. STRONG'S GREECE AS A KINGDON. 
Mr. Strona is a banker and agent at Athens, as well as Consul to 
the Kings of Hanover and Bavaria. He also appears to enjoy the 


patronage of Orno; for as soon as the Sovereign of Greece was in- 


| formed of his intention to write a book on the country, he issued an 


1670-1, or rather diced before that date, leaving his affairs so much 


embarrassed that his heir ‘ dared not take up his succession.” 
That heir was his grandson; his son, Lord Kinront, having been 
murdered many years before, in the camp of Montrose, by James 
Srvarr of Ardvoirlich,—a fact which Scort’s hero Monteith in 
the Legend of Montrose has rendered familiar to the world in a 
disguised form, the title of the father being given to the son, and 
the wound in the fiction being severe but not mortal. The second 
Earl of Airth, notwithstanding some grants of lands from Curves 
the Second, became so involved, that in 1680 he proposed resign- 
ing his territories and titles after his death to the Marquis of Mon- 
trose, the chief of the house of Grauam; and the Crown consented 
to the alienation of the lands, but not of the diguities. This noble- 
man died in 1694, without legitimate issue; and his sisters became 
his heirs. From this time, the titles, with one exception to be 
alluded to presently, became in abeyance,—chiefly, it would appear, 
from the pecuniary embarrassments of the family, and from the 
representatives being mostly females. Into the genealogical his- 
tory of this unfortunate race we are not going to enter; but the 
fortune of the last male is too singular to be passed over, furnishing 


order to all the public offices to assist Mr. Strone “ in the prose- 
cution of his object, and allow him to inspect and make copies, 
notes, or extracts, of whatever documents were to be found in the 
archives.” <A statistical description compiled under such auspices 
was likely to be as full and complete as the original authorities 
would allow; but the peculiar position of the author was not such 
as to render him a severe and impartial critic on the subject of his 
book. 

And this is the character of Greece as a Kingdom. The sta- 
tistics, both tabular and explanatory, are elaborate; whether they 
relate to general questions—as the population, the area of the 
country, the extent of cultivation, the nature of the soil and climate, 
and the leading particulars connected with agriculture, manu- 


| factures, commerce, navigation, the arts; or to matters more im- 


mediately connected with the state—as the finances, the army, 
the navy, justice, religion, and public education; whilst chapters 
devoted to Government and the Court give a view of the royal 
household, and the different official personages, as well as of the 
state of affairs previous to the arrival of the King, and an account 
of the constitution, such as it is. 

On all these topics Mr. Strone’s book may be advantageously 
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consulted, especially by persons who take a practical interest in 

Greece ; for though we doubt whether some of the facts, especially 
as regards population, the quantity of land capable of cultivation, 

&c., are any thing more than approximate accounts, yet they are 
the most correct that can be obtained. The descriptive com- 

mentary must be received cum grano; for Mr. Strone, however 
unconsciously, paints every thing in the most favourable light, or at 

least in as favourable a light as he can; his style forming a 
singular mixture of the auctioneer and the diplomatist defending 
the “ powers ” that employ him. 

Incidental passages, however, are scattered throughout the pages 
of Mr. Strona’s book, that have a more general interest than mere 
statistics; conveying an account of the natural and unalterable 
features of the country, or the changes that time has made, or some 
particulars connected with the modern inhabitants and their pur- 
suits. Such are the following extracts. 

CLIMATE OF GREECE. 

The climate of Greece generally is one of the finest in the world, and has 
always been celebrated for its mildness and salubrity. The air is dry and 
elastic, and the atmosphere so beautifully clear that space appears to diminish, 
and objects which are really at a great distance seem close at hand. It is owing 
to this that the views are far more extensive in Greece than in most other 
latitudes, and not from the elevation of the spot on which the spectator stands. 
From the summit of Hymettus and Pentelicus, for instance, which are not 
more than three thousand feet above the level of the sea, the whole of Attica, 
Beotia, Eubea, most of the islands of the A%gean, and a great part of the 
Cyclades, are overlooked as ina map. From the top of the Acro-Corinthus 
the traveller discerns to the westward the whole of the Gulf of Corinth as far 
as the mountains beyond Missolonghi, whilst the view to the cast embraces at 
one glance the islands of the Aigean, the background being formed by the 
noble chain of Hymettus. Even the Acropolis of Athens is distinctly visible 
from it, though at a distance of sixty geographical miles ; and it is well known 
that, in former times, night-signals were exchanged between the two cities by 
means of rockets and other fireworks. is . - 

In summer the heat is very oppressive. During the months of July and 
August of this year, the thermometer at Athens stood for weeks together at 
98 deg.—102 deg. Farenheit in the house, and in the open air at 108 deg.—112 
deg. in the shade, notwithstanding the sea-breeze. ‘The islands are in general 
much covler; and on the continent, elevated situations and the sides of moun- 
tains are chiefly selected for the site of country-houses. During the summer- 
months, not a single cloud is seen floating in the atmosphere, to keep off, if 
only for a moment, the intense heat of the sun’s scorching rays; but the sky 

resents by day one continued mass of deep cerulean blue, and a blaze of bril- 

iant stars by night. 
CHANGES IN GREECE. 

There is no doubt that in Greece the appearance of the country has changed 
most materially during the last twenty or thirty centuries; and though the 
position of mountains and rivers remains the same, even their aspect must have 
undergone a complete change. Herodotus says that the Athenians hunted 
bears in the forests on Mount Lycabettus, where now there is scarcely a shrub 
to be found a foot high. From other writers we know that Hymettus, Pente- 
licon, and Parnassus, were covered with forests to their summits. They now 
present the appearance of skeletons of mountains, bare rocks without 
any vegetation, or only producing a few stunted trees, whose roots seck in 
vain for nourishment among the soilless crevices. The trees which formerly 
covered these mountains having died away by degrees, the soil kept together 
by their roots, and increased by the decomposition of their leaves, has, in the 
course of time, been washed down by the heavy periodical rains into the vallies, 
the level of which has no doubt considerably risen, as is abundantly proved by 
many antique ruins having been discovered in digging the foundations of mo- 
dern houses. In the plain of Olympia, the pedestals of the columns of the 
Temple of Jupiter, which have lately been discovered, are nearly twenty feet 
below the present surface of the ground. 

That the rivers have shared the same fate is also easily proved. The Cephis- 
sus, for instance, has dwindled down to a little stream not sufficient for irri- 
gating the gardens in the plain of Attica; and yet at one time it was so deep 
as to form a barrier to the progress of Xerxes and his whole army, who, not 
being able to cross it, encamped upon its banks. The classical Ilyssus is now 
quite dry, though the buttresses of the magnificent bridge which connected the 
Athenian side of the river with the Stadium, still exist, showing that the span 
of the arch was fifty feet ; and, judging by appearances, the depth of water 
must have been at least twelve or fourtcen feet. At Sparta are still to be seen 
the iron rings inserted in the stones forming the quays of the Eurotas, formerly 
used for the purpose of making fast the gallies. ‘lhe water in that river now 
does not reach to the knee in any part; and the Inachus, which was formerly 
navigable up to Argos, is a dry torrent-bed, except during the rainy season. 

GRECIAN AGRICULTURE. 

I have before mentioned that the agricultural implements of the Greeks are 
exceedingly defective. ‘Lhe plough is the same as that described by Hesiod 
three thousand years ego; a simple piece of crooked timber, with only one 
shaft, and the ploughshare made of lard wood, sometimes tipped with iron. 
The harrow, the roller, the tormentor, the thrashing and winnowing machines, 
are perfectly unknown in Greece. ‘The thrashing-floors (’AA@ya), which 
generally belong to the commune, are circular pavements of about twenty yards 
in diameter, with a stake in the centre, aud usually in an elevated position, to 
catch the wind, which is the Grecian winnowing-fan. To this stake are tied 
half-a-dozen horses, oxen, mules, and asses indiscriminately, and harnessed 
abreast, or rather tied together by a rope round the neck. ‘The corn being 
strewed all over the floor, the cattle are placed at the outer circumference, and 
driven round and round, their circle becoming smaller and smaller every time, 
by the rope coiling itself round the post, till they necessarily come to a halt 
in the centre. They are then turned round, each circuit then extending by the 
cord unwinding, till they again reach the edge of the pavement. In this 
manner the corn is “trodden out ”; and it may be remarked that the Greeks 
rigidly observe to the letter the Scriptural injunction, “ Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the cora.” 

The following particulars relating to an article of daily use in 
England has an interest as far as dumplings are eaten. 

CURRANTS, 

_ Which form by far the most important and indeed the staple article of the Gre- 
clan commerce, are the produce of a species of vine so nearly resembling the 
onc airag in form, leaf, size, and mode of growth, so as to show no apparent dif- 

erence to the general observer. ‘The name is a corruption of Corinth, in the 
neighbourhood of which they grow ; and which has given them the same appel- 
lation in all European languages, in some of which it is less corrupted than in 
our own,—as, for instance, in French they are called raisins de Corinthe, and in 
German Corinthen. 

It is an exceedingly tender plant, requiring the greatest care and attention, 
but well repays the cultivator for the labour bestowed on it. Currants will 


only grow in some of the Ionian islands and on the shores of the Peloponnesus, 
which consequently monopolize the trade and supply the whole world with this 
article. Attempts have frequently been made to transplant the currant-vine 
to other countries of similar temperature, but uniformly without success. In 
Sicily and Malta they have degenerated into the common grape, and in Spain 
would not even take root at all. Recent experiments to remove them even to 
a short distance, as to Attica and the plains of Argos, have signally failed. 

Before the revolution, the cultivation of currants was much larger than at 
present, and the whole trade was nearly annihilated during the war. 

After the final expulsion of the Turks from the country, and the guarantee 
of its future independence by the three Protecting Powers, the Greeks began 
again to turn their attention to the cultivation of the currant. The few re= 
maining old plantations, which had nearly grown wild from long neglect, were 
carefully manured and pruned, and fresh currant-vines planted; which, by the 
year 1832, produced nearly 4,000,000 pounds. Since that period the produc- 
tion has more than doubled itself. 

As I mentioned before, the plant requires much care and labour, and the 
fruit is of an equally delicate nature. It appears that the Southern shores of 
the Gulfs of Patras and Corinth are best adapted for the cultivation of cur- 
rants, the other localities being more subject to storms and heavy night-dews. 
The growth of this fruit extends from Gastouni opposite the island of Zante, 
along the Northern coast of the Peloponnesus up to Corinth, but seldom above 
two or three miles inland. 

The crops are collected in the month of August; at which period the coasts 
on the Gulf are subject to heavy thunder-storms, accompanied with rain, which 
detach the fruit from the vines, and sometimes destroy in a few hours a third or 
a fourth of the whole crop. ‘The prices of this article are subject to great 
fluctuations, produced by the quantity of the crop, which, when small, en- 
hances the value of the fruit; while, on the other hand, in abundant seasons, 
the price necessarily falls: so that to the farmers it is pretty much the same 
whether the crop be large or small, as they regulate their prices accordingly. 

Besides public statistics and Mr. Srrona’s commentaries, a good 
many state papers are inserted in the book, which furnish an insight 
into the spirit of Orno’s government, very far from reflecting credit 
on the genius of his advisers, and still less on the character of his 
creators. So far as this country is concerned, the treaty which 
established Greece as a kingdom and Orno as King is a most dis- 
creditable document. CastiereaGu, during the height of his Legi- 
timate influenza, never signed a document more disregardful of the 
inalienable rights of humanity, than that to which the signature of 
Patmerston is affixed. Had the Greeks been pigs they could not 
have been disposed of with less ceremony, nor fewer stipulations 
made for their advantage ; in fact, no stipulations are made at all— 
they are looked upon as nonentities. The constitution which OrHo 
granted to the people thus handed over to him smacked of the right di- 
plomatic : so far as we can sce, his form of government is 1s despotic 
as Napo.son’s, without any of the veils which Narorron adopted 
to disguise his autocracy. Nor was this despotism (how should it 
be ?) counterbalanced by any practical skill of the minor Monarch or 
his advisers in the art of governing. ‘To us they appear to have come 
bined the old pedagogue and the green student. Instead of looks 
ing at the established condition of things in Greece, and making 
actual existences the basis of all improvement, they seem to have 
considered the country as a fabula rasa, and to have taken classical 
names as their rule of conduct. ‘The consequence of this was con- 
fusion, uncertainty, and constant change. ‘They altered all the 
coinage, expressly excluding the only currency to which the people 
were accustomed, the Turkish: in like manner they changed the 
weights and measures: they employed as a sort of mounted police 
in a mountainous country the heavy German cavalry ; which suffered 
greatly from the ambuscades of the light-armed robbers, and was 
utterly useless for its object, (they have now, we believe, though 
our author does not say so, inlisted the thieves themselves) ; and, 
according to Mr. Srrona, they have been endlessly tampering with 
the geographical divisions uf the kingdom. 

“ Immediately after the arrival of the King, the whole of the Grecian domi- 
nions were divided into ten circles, or provinces (Nopapxia), containing 
forty-seven subdivisions, or districts (Emapyia), which gave way in 1836 
to a new system; but as it has been lately proposed to return to the former 
division of the country, and it is not unlikely that in the course of next year it 
may be carried into execution, | consider the subject of sufficient interest to 
describe them both. 

“It may be here observed, that in giving to the new provinces their fresh no- 
menclature, great attention was paid to a revival of their original ancient ap- 
pellations, which had been cither mutilated in the course of time, or given way 
altogether to Italian and ‘Turkish names during the long period of the subju- 
gation of Greece to a foreign yoke. This was also the case with the towns, 
islands, rivers, mountains, &c.; and the introduction of such a measure natu- 
rally created some confusion at first, and caused a difficulty in obtaining a 
knowledge of the geography of the country, 

“The royal decree of 3-15 April 1833 divides the kingdom of Greece into 
ten nomarchies and forty-seven eparchies. si _ * _ 

“The nomarchical and eparchcial system was superseded in 1836 by the intro- 
duction of a new order and division of territory, according to which the king- 
dom was divided into thirty governments and seventeen sub-governments ; but 
a reform was effected by the King in 1838, when the number was considerably 
reduced.” 

The only thing they seem to have done in a workmanlike manner 
was the taxation ; forcibly illustrating the truth of Apam Smiru’s re- 
mark, that “there is no art which one government learns sooner of 
another, than that of extracting money from the pockets of the peo- 
ple.” Manufactures there are none in Greece, and therefore there 
was no possibility of establishing an excise ; but they went to work 
at the customs: Greece as a kingdom is blessed with “ 25 chief 
customhouses, 63 under-customhouses, and 33 stations, forming a 
total of 179 ports.” In the stamps they were even greater adepts. 
Besides the usual stamps to give validity to contracis and receipts, 
(from which no engagement seems to be freed, not even a servant's 
hiring,) no grievance-monger or really injured person can petition 
the Government but upon stamped paper; the diplomas of the pro- 
fessional persons, the appointments of officials of every kind, the 
commission of officers in the army or navy, are all stamped. If they 
are promoted, there is a stamp, but ‘only on the additional pay or 





emoluments of office.” If they are suspended or dismissed, “ the 
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stamp is not returned.” If we rightly read schedule F, a bill cannot | honesty and unchastity with garlands and paints criminals as the 


be made out above 11 drachms (less than a shilling), without a 
stamp; a man cannot have a sentence at a court of assize or court- 
martial but upon stamped paper; “ spoiled stamps cannot be re- 
claimed” and 

“In the calculation of sums liable to the stamp-duty, the amount is to be 
levied in cases of barter on the most valuable article ; in cases of loans, on the 


sum lent; in cases of rent, on the annual rent multiplied by the number of 


years stipulated in the contract ; in agreements for life, at twenty times the an- 
nual value ; and for uncertain periods, at ten times the yearly amount.” 
Direct taxation is equally comprehensive. There is a tithe upon 
the gross produce of all land payable to the Government, and what 
is called a ground-rent on the “ national lands,” varying from one- 


| the poetry cannot be said to do. 


tenth to one-fifth of the gross produce ; and as many title-deeds were | 


destroyed and other evidence swept away during the war, the Go- 
vernment can call almost any thing it pleases national lands, and it 
seems disposed to exercise the power. A capitation-tax is levied 
on horses, horned cattle, pigs, sheep, goats, asses, and camels ; 
house-rent pays a tax of 7 per cent; and every industrious occupa- 
tion, from a banker and merchant down to the humblest handicraft, 
is subject to a licence-duty varying from 10 to 375 drachms per 
annum. At first the Bavarian Monarch and his Ministers proposed 
an income-tax, of a most inquisitorial and offensive kind: after 
every man’s return had been investigated and adjudicated upon, 
regular lists were to be made out and affixed on the town-hall, 
to invite the scrutiny of the neighbourhood upon each individual’s 
assessment. Mr. Srrona appears to have been consulted upon 
this impost before the decree was promulgated: he pointed out its 
inquisitorial and vexatious nature, and “ that such a system could 
never work well, and was a most dangerous experiment to make 
with a nation setting up as it were in business.” However, the 
young and old gentlemen of Bavaria “ could not at that time see the 
force of the argument,” and stuck to their income: tax. 

“ What I prognosticated,” says, Mr. Srrona, “was speedily realized. At Syra, 
Patras, Nauplia, Athens, and other commercial places of the kingdom, the op- 
position to the measure was universal; and disturbances, caused by the general 
discontent, broke out, which were only put down by the military. 
and deputations were sent to the King from all parts; and the condemnation 
of the measure was so unqualified, that the Government saw the impossibility 
of enforcing its execution, and were obliged to make concessions to the public 
feeling and repeal the law.” 

When the fiscal serew was set to work in this manner, it may 
readily be conceived that the public income was increased. It 
rose from 7,721,000 drachms in 1833, to 17,516,000 in 1840; the 
expenditure steadily increasing likewise, being, in 1840, 16,696,000 
drachms. In that year, however, there was a surplus of 819,000 
drachms, whilst during the other years the deficiency varied from 
1,600,000 to 10,459,000. After this, we are rather inclined to be- 
lieve those writers who represent the Greeks as hating their Bava- 
rian masters, than to suppose they take Mr. Srrona’s appreciatory 
view of the policy and other good qualities of Orno and his Minis- 
ters. Such, however, are the advantages of settled rule and 
definite law over a state of anarchy, that we think it very likely 
Greece may advance in material prosperity, in despite of the 
courtiers, pedagogues, and adventurers of Bavaria, to whom the 
signatures of Patmerston, TALLEYRAND, Lieven, and Marvs- 
zewic handed her over. 





ROBERT MONTGOMERY'S LUTHER. 
Mr. Montcomery is a remarkable example of the success of sounds, 
which are “ so like sense they serve the turn as well”—or, as far 
as profit is concerned, very much better. Of poesy, presenting the 
essence of truth in the most striking and attractive modes, he has 
not a particle. He has not even any of that inferior kind of poetry 


which selects the most pleasing among the obvious images of 


nature and presents them in musical verse. He is by nature a 
rhetorician, not a poet; and a rhetorician of an inferior stamp; for 
when left, even in prose, to his own resources, and compelled to 
produce ideas from his own mind, he furnishes the most singular 
instance we have ever met of words that leave no impression behind 
them : after reading his most sonorous passages, the mind has re- 
ceived no distinct and tangible ideas. ‘The true field for a person 
possessing Mr. Monrcomery’s fluency without his facility of 
gravely parodying the versification of Mirton and Sueviey, would 
have been a conventicle of the lower class, or even field-preaching; 
for his idealess words are essentially of this character of discourse. 
The only quality of a higher rhetorician which he seems to possess, 
is that of seizing the most effective points in a mass of materials 
and presenting them in a telling way, though without any consider- 
ation of a whole. At a missionary meeting he would have pro- 
duced a great sensation by picking out a few “ interesting facts” 
regarding the heathen or the brethren; and in the Introduction to 
the poem before us, he makes some points in the life of the Re- 
former tell with effect ; and these are about the best things in the 
volume. 

Education, and, so to speak, an imitative ear, have given Mr. 
Monrcomery a wider sphere of attraction than a single audience. 
His faculty of pouring forth unmeaning verse, joined to the cha- 
racter of his themes, has rendered him a favourite with that very 
large body respectable commonplace people. Knowing nothing 
of art, incapable of comprehending nature, (which, by the by, 
they rarely see, even in the common sense of it,) they reckon poetry 
on their finger-ends, and, guiltless of mind, whatever fills the ear 
is sufficient for them. It must also be said that Mr. Monrcomery’s 
rhapsody is of a respectable kind, in the usual application of the 
term. ‘There is little of the intense, little of the affected schools 
about him, and none of the sickly sentimental, which adorns dis- 


Petitions | 








“victims of circumstances.” His views, so far as they can be un- 
derstood, are of an orthodox kind : the most rigid head of a family 
could see nothing to object to so faras he could see at all; and any 
indistinctness the old gentleman would not put down to the opacit 
of the author, but to the circumstance of its being poetry, een | 
“he does not read.” It is all “as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal”; but the sounds are of that solemn sort which the Apostle 
who denounced them had in his mind. 

We have said that the best parts of the volume are parts of the 
prose preface ; fur they tell something of the theme distinctly, which 
“ Luther, a Poem,” is a series of 
independent cantos, some of which might be introduced into a poem 
on Religion, others into one on the “ Reformation,” and all of which 
might be read separately ; this perhaps being a canon of the Mont- 
GOMERY art of poetry—cut up the theme into a sufficient number 
of parts to furnish a “ daily exercise” for the reader, so as not to 
tire the attention by straining at a whole. For instance, Luther 
opens with a rhapsody on Christ as the “ centre and circumference 
of truth”; the theme of the next canto is “the mystical body or 
the Church”; then comes ‘“ Man’s need and God’s supply”; and 
then a “divine prologue,” which bears this sort of relation to the 
subject, that it is a rapid enumeration of the human causes which had 
a direct bearing on the Reformation, by their obvious tendency to 
expand the mind and awaken thought—as the discovery of Ame- 
rica, and the invention of printing. ‘ Characteristics ” is a general 
sketch of the Hero in Carryxe’s sense, including a defence ox 
Lurner against modern objections. We are then introduced 
more immediately to the Reformer, under the heads of Childhood, 
the University, Man’s Religion, (Luruer as a Roman Catholic 
monk,) and so forth; in which some event in LutueEr’s life is selected 
as a text to write about, not to describe; for Mr. Monrcomery 
does not narrate events as they occurred in reality, but rhapsodizes 
upon them, just as a schoolboy might declaim a thesis, or indite 
a prize-poem upon the Diet of Worms. In all these cantos—and 
they are numerous, and the poem awfully long—the composition is 
mainly of two kinds; one in which the ideas are borrowed and 
somewhat commonplace, the other where Mr. Monrcomery la- 
bours with the abortion of original thoughts, which seem to us 
shapeless and half incomprehensible—“ a twilight of sense which 
he can never fashion into wit or English.” As an example of the 
commonplace, we will give his panegyric on printing; which, cons 
sidering how continually the subject has been handled by every 


| class of mind, strikes us as very poor commonplace indeed. 


A RHAPSODIST ON PRINTING. 
But in this prologue of preparing means 
Heaven-moulded, chief and prime of arts immense, 
See Printing rise—that miracle of powers! 
That bids the past become perpetual now, 
Gives reason sway, imagination shape, 
To time a soul, to thought a substance lends, 
And, with ubiquity almost divine, 
For living permanence and local power 
Each ray of soul immortally endows. 
Thou great embalmer of departed mind! 
Thou dread magician! by whose mental charm 
A mournful, pale, and solitary man, 
Who pines unheeded, or who thinks unknown, 
Long after dust and darkness hide his grave, 
Himself can multiply with magic force 
Beyond all-reaching language to explore, 
And the wide commonwealth of minds may rule 
With sway imperial !—who can image thee ? 
Whether to Heaven uplifting mind and man, 
Or, Hell-ward both seducing, like a fiend ? 
Boundless in cach thine unremember’d sway ! 
Thine was a voice whose resurrection -blast 
Peal’d through the catacombs where buried mind 
For cent’ries lay: and lo, with living might 
‘The fathers burst their cerements, and breathed ; 
Dead intellect from classic tombs came forth 
Quicken’d, and into active substance changed 
By thy vast potency ; and then was felt 
The pith of thought, the marrow of the mind 
Itself transfusing, like a second life, 
The old absorbing as with heat divine. 
And since that moment, have not books become 
Our silent prophets, intellectual kings, 
And hierarchs of human thought 
To vice or virtue? Are they not like shrines 
For truth ? cathedrals, where the heart 
Can worship, or in tranquil hours retreat 
To meet the spirit of the olden time ? 
For there the drama of the world abides 
Yet in full play. 


FINE ARTS. 
SUFFOLK STREET EXHIBITION, 
Tue few works of merit in the Exhibition just opened at the Suffolk 
Street Gallery scarcely compensate for the trouble of looking through 
such a heterogeneous assemblage of paintings of every kind and degree 
of badness: out of eight hundred items in the catalogue, there are not 
above a score that will repay a second glance. Were this simply an 
indication of the present state of art in this country, we should be con- 
tent to pass by in silence a fact it would be equally useless and painfal 
to dwell upon; but it is notorious to all who are acquainted with the 
powers and the feelings of artists, that the lamentable predominance of 
crude and vulgar efforts is attributable solely to the misconduct of the 
parties who have the control of this Gallery. It therefore becomes our 
duty to guard the public against supposing that the exhibition got up 
by persons calling themselves the “Society of British Artists” repre- 
sents the average amount or quality of talent engaged in the practice of 
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painting; and to denounce the abuse of an institution, founded by pub- 
lic subscription and intended for the benefit of the body of artists, by a 
few individuals, who, having got possession of the Gallery, convert it to 
their own private purposes. If any proof be required of the truth of 
this accusation, it will be found in the statement made by the “ Society” 
themselves in the advertisement prefixed to the Catalogue of their pre- 
sent Exhibition; wherein they have the audacity to acknowledge, that 
they have rejected “many works of talent, worthy of better situations 
than could have been assigned them without prejudice to the interests of 
the members of the Society” : we quote their own words. ‘The plain Eng- 
lish of this is, that the Society monopolize all the best places for their 
own performances, in humble imitation of the Royal Academicians, and 
cannot therefore find room for “ works of talent” by other artists. So 
urgent are the demands of the “interests of the members,” that no 
better place can be found for a small picture of one of the most ex- 
pressive heads ever painted by an English artist—Prayer, (509,) by H. 
O’NeiL—that it is stuck close to the ground in a corner of one of the 
small rooms; and the only poetical design that tells its story truly— 
Effie Deans with Sharpitlaw in the Tolbooth, (517,) by T. Smart—is 
thrust into the same obscure corner. ‘These two beautiful pictures are 
not merely the best of their kind in the Gallery, they are the only suc- 
cessful designs of ideal character and touching expression. When such 
flagrant violations of propriety are commiited, it is culpable to leave 
them unnoticed: we could mention other instances where works of 
excellence are similarly treated ; but these will suffice to exemplify the 
system pursued at the Suffolk Street Gallery, and to account for the 
extreme badness of theexhibition. But this course of proceeding, while 
it drives away numbers of artists in disgust, has the desired effect, con- 
jointly with the monopoly and unfairness of other exhibitions, of in- 
ducing an occasional addition to the number of members—a striking 
proof of the want of a properly-managed gallery. This year the 
Society of Bad Artists have been joined by a portrait-painter who shows 
indications of talent that promises to raise him to eminence as a limner 
of feminine grace and beauty, if he can steer clear of a tendency to 
mannerism, and by improved execution do justice to his taste: we 
allude to Mr. J. J. Hitt; whose portraits of ladies are remarkable for 
an elegant style of drawing, though crude in colour and flimsily painted— 
vide The Roses of York and Lancaster, (77 and 432,) and cthers: such 
associates as his fellow-members are not calculated to stimulate a young 
painter to the attainment of high excellence by rivalry, whatever effect 
the contrast may have. Hurusrone, since he became “ Triton of the 
minnows” in this standing pool of mediocrity, has gradually sunk into 
a seemingly hopeless and irretrievable inferiority. Prentis, too, be- 
comes more vulgar and literal every year; as is plainly evidenced by 
his Passages in the Life of Man, (259 and 271)—a tavern-diner setting 
out to get drunk, and returning home after fulfilling his intention. 
Mr. Latita has progressed froin a flashy to a coarse manner; and 
G. Stevens from dead game and deal boards has advanced to marble 
vases and porcelain figures, in which he has attained a preeminent 
degree of badness: his portrait of a girl throwing flowers out of a 
basket, intended to represent the paintress Fachel Ruisch forming a 
Group of Flowers, (55,) is a masterpiece of vulgar art—the force of tea- 
board can no further go: the figure has neither joints nor muscles ; the 
lips and eyes eclipse the newest doll’s in intensity of colour and hard- 
ness ; and flowers, flesh, and drapery, vie in rigidity and smooth surface 
with the marble vase beside them, though they have less rotundity. 
In a word, it is a curiosity of its kind; and some enlightened patron of 
art seems to have thought so, since the painter was rewarded for his 
painstaking by finding a purchaser for it at the price of two hundred 
guineas!—here is encouragement to persevere; to say nothing of the 
eclat of being at the head of the worst sort of bad painting. 

There are a few landscapes that in some measure mitigate the 
disgust experienced by the visiter of this exhibition. Leith Hill, (61,) 
is the largest and best of J. W. ALLEn’s pictures ; being free from his 
besetting faults of rigid handling and discordant colouring, that are 
so glaring in his view of Holmwood, (474). Shoreham, (295,) by J. B. 
Pyne, is a graceful composition, chaste in tone and well painted: 
Mayence, (581,) is the most artistic and effective of C. F. TomKrns's 
Rhine views, for he has in this picture imitated the style of CANALETTO. 
J. TENNANT has emulated Cuyp’s bright effects of sunlit haze in his 
river-scene on a summer-morning, with a carter and a milk-woman in 
the foreground enjoying an Unprofitable Gossip, (167): H. J. Bop- 
DINGTON has spruced up the trees in an otherwise pleasing lane-seene 
on Sunday Morning, (159); and W. SHAyer contributes some of his 
hot, close, rustic pictures. The most remarkable marine subject is a 
scene on the beach At Entretat, on the coast of Normandy—Brig coming 
ashore—Stormy Sunset, (117,) by H. Lancaster: the lurid glare of the 
sun’s rays reflected on the rocks, the waves, and the groups of figures on 
the shore, is a little too violent perhaps, and the water wants fluency ; 
but there is a great deal of power in the painting, and the artist shows 
himself to be a close observer of nature. Two interiors of Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel, (582,) by S. Rayner, and a Chapel at Antwerp, (393,) 
by E. Hassext, have considerable merit. Mr. Herrinc’s horses 
haunt every room, like a visitation of nightmare. 

Among the water-colour drawings, a bold and effective view of Lon- 
don from Waterloo Bridge, (659,) by W. C. Smiru, and two life-size 
heads in crayons, of a sweet girl and a grave man whose look is heavy 
with thought, (707 and 726,) beautifully drawn by Laurence, are the 
most striking. 

The Sculpture consists of a few busts and a figure or two: Park’s 
busts of Commodore Napier, Mr. John Foster, and Mr, A. Johnstone, a 
young painter of promise, are the most characteristic. 








MR. KNIGHT’S PICTURE OF THE HEROES OF WATERLOO. 


Mr. J. P. Knicurt's portrait-picture of the Heroes of Waterloo is to be 
exhibited for a few days at Messrs. Graves’s in Pall Mall: and, as a 
fine painting, independently of the subject, it is well worth seeing. It 
represents the Duke of Wellington receiving his companions in arms on 
the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, preparatory to the banquet at 
Apsley House. The distinguished guests are ranged along one side of 
the reception-room; and the illustrious host stands in the centre, a little 
in advance, having Lord Hill on his right and the Marquis of Anglesea 
on his left hand; Lord Stafford and Sir Edward Kerrison being seated 











at one extremity of the picture, and the Duke of Richmond, Sir Andrew 
Barnard, and Lord Vivian, at the other. The likenesses, so far as we 
are enabled to judge of them, are characteristic; and all the heads 
are animated and expressive —with the solitary but important ex- 
ception of the Hero of the Heroes. The likeness of the Duke of 
Wellington is neither correct nor agreeable, and his attitude is 
stiff and ungainly: this can be accounted for—the Duke, alone 
of the thirty commanders assembled, did not sit to Mr. Knicut 
for the picture. No wonder the Duke of Wellington would not sit—he 
has been worse used by the limners than by his enemies; we dare say 
he would much rather face an army than an artist, and be more shy 
of a painter’s canvass than a masked battery. The marked features and 
point-blank look of Wellington have “ bothered entirely ” the brethren 
of the brush: they wanted to make him a hero each after his own 
fashion, and must needs try to improve upon the original ; whereas, had 
they only painted the physiognomy before them, they would have por- 
trayed the hero according to nature. 

To return to Mr. Knicur’s picture. The pictorial treatment of the 
subject is admirable: the formality and monotony of a room full of red 
coats is overcome as well as possible, by the arrangement of the groups, 
and the skilful introduction of the coloured ribands of the various orders 
and a dark uniform or two. The figures are well relieved, and have an 
air of life-like ease; and the daylight breadth of effect over the scene 
gives it a lively aspect: in short, the execution is in every respect mas- 
terly. Since Lestir’s Coronation Sacrament there has been no picture 
of its class equal to this. 


SCENIC EXHIBITIONS. 
Some novelties have been introduced this Easter, in the several scenic 
exhibitions, which may be briefly noted. 

The Colosseum, in addition to its varied attractions of conservatories, 
caverns, waterfall, and Swiss cottage, and that perpetual wonder the 
stupendous panorama of London, exhibits a series of dissolving views 
of the Holy Land, by Mr. MarsuHatt, the scene-painter of Drury Lane. 
Though not original, they are cleverly painted; excepting the copies 
of pictures by the Old Masters, representing the Nativity, Crucifixion, 
&c., the figures in which are very indifferent, and the colouring is lost. 

The Dissolving Views at the Polytechnic Institution include only six 
new ones; but their force and brilliancy is much increased by some 
improvements in the apparatus. 

The Cosmorama reopened with a new set of views; of which an 
interior of St. Paul’s, with a dioramic effect of sunlight, is by far 
the most beautiful and perfect: this view is little inferior to the Dio- 
rama, though on a much smaller scale ; and shows what might bemade 
of this exhibition were artists of superior talent employed. The land- 
scape-scenes are evidently painted by a foreigner, whose style is un- 
suited to this class of subjects, even were his skill greater: the best of 
them is a moonlight view of Edinburgh, with the effect of a conflagra- 


tion. 
The Diorama, with its Village of Alagna overwhelmed by an ava- 
lanche, and the Shrine of the Nativity, is still without a riva! in power 


of illusion. 
The Panorama of Waterloo, St. Jean d’Acre, and Jerusalem, in 
Leicester Square, are not the least attractive of the scenic exhibitions. 


MILITARY GAZETTE, 


War-orrice, March 29.—4th Light Drags.—Assist.-Surg. G. K. Pitcairn, M.D. from 
the 58:h Foot, to bez -Surg. vice Graves, promoted to be Staff Surg. of the Second 
Class. 14th Light Drags.—Assist.-Sarg. J. W. Moffatt to be Surg. vice Lavens, dec. 
15th Light Drags.— Cornet and Adjt. J. Cocks to have the rank of Lieut. 7th Foot— 
Capt. C. F. B. Jones, from half-pay of Sub-Inspeetor of Militia, to be Capt. vice Brevet 
Major W. Guard, who exchauges; Lieut. the Hon. W. P. M. Talbot to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Jones, who retires. 10th Foot — Brevet Col. J, Considine, from half- 
pay unattached, to be Lieut,-Col. vice Brevet Col. Custance, appointed to the Depots ; 
Capt. T. Miller (2d), from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice J. G. Paley, who ex- 
24th Foot—Licut. G. A. Ferrier to be Paymaster, vice A. Tovey, who retires 
37th Foot—Licut. 8. M. Eddington, from the 78th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice T. M. Keogh, who exchanges. 58th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. Deuny, from the 
Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Piteairn, appoiuted to the 4th Light Drags. 60th Foot— 
Sergt.-Major T. Berrey to be Quartermaster, vice Waterhouse, dee. 78th Foot—Lieut. 
T. M. Keog)), from the 37th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Eddington, who exchanges, 80th 
Foot—Capt. W. Hay, from half-pay uuattached, to be Capt. vice E. L. Wolley, who 
exchanges; Lieut. E. H. Flinney,jfrom haif-pay 16th Foot, to be Lieut. vice H. T. 
Torkington, who exchanges. 

3d West India Regt.—Cornet Sir T. W. White, Bart. from half-pay 10th Light 
Drags. to be Ensign, vice Mowbray, promoted; T. M-Curdy, Geut. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Sir T. W. White, who retires. 

Hospital Staff—Deputy Inspectors-General of Hospitals, with local rank—J. Ro- 
bertson, M.D. and W. Dawsou, M.D. to be Deputy-Inspectors-Geoeral of Hospitals. 

Memoranda —Brevet-Col. H. Custance, from the 10th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. of In- 
fantry, for the purpose of taking charge of certain Infantry Depots. The promotion 
of Assist.-Surg. J. W. Moffat, of the 14th Light Drags, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second 
Class, as stated in the Gazette of the LIth instant, has been cancelled. 

War orrice, April 1.—7th Regt. Foot—Ensign F. Mills, from the 84th Foot, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Talbot, promoted. 10th Foot — Eusign S. Hobson to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Horsburgh, who retires ; Ensign M. G. Mansel to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Harford, who retires; W. M. Archer, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice 
Hobson; W. H. Emerson, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Mausel; Staff-Surg. 
of the Sec. Class, R. J. G. Grant to be Surg. vice J. Regan, who retires upon half-pay. 
llth Foot— A-sist.-Surg. T. Guy, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice S. In- 
gram, who retires upon half-pay. 18th Foot— Ensign C. Woodwright to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Swinburne, dec.; Ensiga J. C. Bloomfield, trom the 12th Foot, 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice,Woodwright, whose promotion, by purchase, has been 
cancelled, 24th Foot—Lieutenant T. Hodgetts, from half-pay unattached, to be Lieu- 
tenant vice Ferrier, appointed Paymaster; Lieutenant T. Hodgetts to be Adjutant 
vice Spring, who resigns the Adjutaney only. 44th Foot—Lieutenant C. H. M. 
Smith, from the 22d Foot, to be Lieutenant vice Skipton, cashiered by the sen- 
tence of a General Court martia!. 54th Fvoot—Ensigu G. C. Miller to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Morris, who retires; W. F. Brett, Gent. to be Eusign, by pur- 
chase, vice Miller. 55th Foot—T. B. Hickson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Duell, killed in action. 86th Foot—Lieut. C. L. Bennett to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Brown, who retires; Ensign W. W. R. Peacocke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Mahon, who retires; Ensign A. Lecky to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Bennett; J. A. 
Oldham, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Peacocke; H. B. Archer, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Lecky. 98th Foot—G, Dunbar, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Adams, who resigns. x c 

St. Helena Regt.—J. Stainforth, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Thomp- 
son, whose appointment has been cancelled. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. P. Baird, M.D. from the 45th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of 
the Second Class, vice Grant, appointed to the 10th Foot. 


A ‘ f, yy 1) 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 29. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Stebbing and Clemow, Holborn, woollendrapers—Storey and Elder, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, hosiers—Jackson and Holland, Birmingham, lead-merchants—Moore and 
Wilkiuson, Goodman's Fields, wheelwrights—Titt and Sansom, Islington, portable 
jelly manufacturers—Robinson and Rogers, South Stocktun-upon-Tees, timber- 
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merchants—Sowry and Otley, Leeds, pawnbrokers—Edwards and Cracroft, Worcester, 
engravers—Bennett and George, Stowe, inukeepers—E. B. and M. Read, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, carpenters—J. and J. Lester, Bath. timber-merchants—Tunstill and 
Haworth, Burnley, cottou-spinners—Rishton and Ratcliffe, Heddlesden, Lancashire, 
cotton-spiuners—Gilpiu and Holmes, Liverpool, general dealers—Johnson and North, 
Huddersfield, cloth-merchants—Owen and H.ldich, Newington, drapers— Martin and 
Stephens, Chelsea, liuendrapers—J. and G. Moorhouse, Holmfiith, cloth-manufac- 
turers—Fawceit and Co. Jewin Street, attornies; as far as regards B, W. Rawlings. 
INSOLVENTS. 
Brown, Grorce, Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place, bricklayer, March 26. 
Hoorer, WitiiaM, Reading, tobacco-mianufacturer, Feb. 12. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Crowe, Joun, Sunderland, innkeeper, to surrender April 14, May 10: solicitors, 
Shield and Harwood, Queen Street, Cheapside; and Mr. Preston, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Darsysurrr, Jonn, aud Pope, Samven, Manchester, calico-printers, April 13, May 
J0: solicitors, Messrs. Baxter, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Messrs. Sale and Worthiug- 
ton, Manchester. 

Duckett, Henry, Ramsgate, builder, April 6, May 10: solicitors, Messrs. Hawkins 
and Co. New Boswell Court; and Messrs. Daniel, Ramsgate. 

FRaNKLAND, EvizaBetu, Reading, innkeeper, April 11, May 10: solicitors, Mr. Hill, 
Throgmorton Street; and Messrs. Weedon and Slocombe, Reading. 

Guapstone, SaAMuvEL Pavmer, Crisp Street, Poplar, shipwright, April 7, May 10: 
solicitors, Gole, Lime Street; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall street. 

Kissy, Josepu, Roade, Northamptonshire, shoemaker, April 8, May 10: solicitors, 
Mr. Lowe, Staple Inn; aud Mr. Becke, Northampton. 

Manaus, Samuen, Dover, slop-seller, April 11, May 10: solicitor, Mr. Bass, Dover. 

Martin, Ropert, Beccles, carpenter, April 12, May 10: solicitors, Messrs. Francis 
and Son, Monument Yard; and Mr. Read, Halesworth. 

Scorr, Taomas, Barnwood, brickmaker, April 11, May 10: solicitors, Mr. Baylis, 
Devoushire Square; and Messrs. Winterbottom and Thomas, Tewkesbury. 

Smirx, Epwarp, Southampton, grocer, April 9, May 10: solicitor, Mr. Sandell, 
Bread Street. 

Tit, Epwarp, Worcester, butcher, April 5, May 10: solicitors, Messrs. Becke and 
Flower, Lincolu’s Inu Fields; and Mr. Hill, London. 

Witp, Samuen, Manchester, coal-dealer, April 22, May 10: solicitors, Mr. Wright, 
New Inn; and Mr. Taylor, Mauchester. 

Winniams, Cuartes James, aud Nevitn, Enwarp, Birmingham, factors, April 6, 
May 10: solicitors, Messrs. Tooke and Son, Bedford Row; Messrs. Unett and Sons, 
and Mr. Suckling, Birmingham. DIVIDENDS. 

April 19, Fenner and Hobson, London Street, corn-factors—April 19, Ewbanke, 
Crawford Street, Marylebone, draper—April 19, Wright, London, coflin-turniture- 
dealer—April 19, Smallfield, Newgate Street, printer—April 19, Lloyd, Coventry 
Street, bootmaker—April 19, Crosswell aud May, wine-merchants—April 21, Deuyer, 
High Street, Southwark, tailor —April 21,J. and T. Brook, Stourbridge, drapers—April 
20, Jones, Friday Street, liuen-warechousem vua—April 19, M*Leau, Poland street, up- 
holsterer—April 21, G. and G. Evans, High Street, Southwark, hop-merchauts—A pail 
19, Beauvais, John Street, Berkeley Square, wine-merehaut—April 20, Brown, Oxtord 
Street, china-dealer—April 20, Stocking, Vaternoster Row, bookseller—April 20, 
M‘Kinlay and Marr, Silver Street, City, reetifiers—April 20, A. and W. M. Oppen 
heim, Mansell Street, timber-merchants ~ April 21, Steaker, West Strand, bookseiler — 
Ayril 21, Schofield, Kivgston-upon-Thames, coal-merchant—April 27, Baker, Sidmouth, 
brewer - April 19, Tempest, Clayton Heights, Yorkshire, worsted-spinuer—Apvril 21, 
Mann, Leeds, army-contractors —April 25, Hadfield, Manchester, horse dealer ~ April 
22, Swift and Crompton, Manchester, drapers—April 19, Molineux senior, Liverpool, 
professor of music—April 26. Young, Newport, Monmouthshire, ship-builder—April 
22, Molineux, Manchester, victualler. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be aranted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before April \9. 

H. and E. W. Trent, Oldford, Bow, rope-makers—Tarbotton, Liverpool, chemist — 
Brown, Sheffield, timber-merchaut—Radiord and Co. Manchester, iroufounders— 
Fauner, asinghall Street, woollen manulacturer ~Ogbourne, Houey Laue, commis- 
sion-ageut—Anton and Mitchell, Mark Lane, corn-factors, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Henverson, Duncan, Coatbridge, near Airdrie, iroumonger, April 1, 29. 

Nicuot, Joun Prineie, Glasgow, insurauce-broker, April d, 29. 

Rankine, Apam, Kirkeudbright, merehaut, April 3, 26. 

SriveN, Roser, Glasgow, merchant, April 2, 22, 

Friday, April 1. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Gavelle and Webster, Tavistock Street, ( ovent Garden, copper-plate-printers—J. and 
A. Saxon, Ashton under-Line, cotton spiuners — Butler and Fisher, Witrigs, Lancashire, 
iron-ore-merchants—Jay and Egg, Whitechapel Road, liven-drapers nd W. Tom 
kins, Newport Paguel, plumbers—Ward and Co, hat-manufacturers— Sweetland and 
Cockeram, Ebford, Devonshire, lime-burners— Sadler and Co, Ironmouger Lane, Tish 
linen-factors—R. and R. Lee, Brighton, schoolmasters—Twentyman and Thompson, 
Friday Street, Scotch aud Manchester warelhousemen - Smith and Goud, Bridport, mil- 
liners— Mason and Lavan, Birkenhead, Clieshire, slaters—Collins aud Gripper, Sal- 
ford, common brewers — Bourne and Wortham, Manchester, letterpress: priuters—Win - 
ter and Farmer, South Place, Pimiico, coul-merchants—Brown aud Raymond, St. 
Saviour’s Churchyard, sealing-wax-manufacturers— 8. and J. Wood, Birmingham, 
coach-spring-mannfacturers—Allen and Matthews, Uffingtou, Shropshire, lime-burners 
—Taylor and Bingham, Bradford, Yorkshire, wool merchants— Waddington aud Cros- 
land, Bradford, Yorkshire, iron-founders—Middleton and Co. Birmingham, linen- 
drapers—Shuttleworth and Heap, Buroley, Lancashire, irenmongers— Ramsey and 
Carrington, Devonport, newspaper: proprietors - Clauglvon and Co. Chesterfield, wine- 
merchants; as far as regards Gratton— Allbut and Kennedy, Northwood, Staffordshire, 
newspaper: proprietors — Combes and Bracher, Ogbourne St. Audrew, Wiltshire, farmers 
—Stoexwell and Umfrey, Brill, Buckinghamshire, luendrapers— J. and W, Glover, 
z :, chemists — Davies and Morgan, Queen Street, City, sole consignees of Welsh 
ale - Fox aud Co. Sheflield, engineers; as tar as regards Astou—Mactie and Lamb, 
Liverpool, plumbers. INSOLVENTS. 

CrossFieip, ABRAHAM, Whitechapel Road, scrivener, March 30. 

Goopman, Cuarves, Northampton, cutler, March 31. 

Pyne, Perer, Crooked Lane Chambers, City, provision-broker, March 31, 

Watiwortn, Joseru aud Tuomas, Manchester, corn-dealers, April |. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Brake, Joun, Bridge Street, Westmiuster, wine-merchant, to surrender April 6, May 
13: solicitor, Mr. Dimmock, Skinner's ,Place, Sise Lane; official assignee, Mr. Jolin- 
son, Basinghall Street. 

Carr, Wittiam and Jonn Covit, Sunderland, merchants, April i4, May 13: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Cuvelje aud Co. Southamptou Buildings; aud Messrs. Keeulyside and 
Harle, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

Fowe.t, Francts Kirksam, aud Cravrurp, Enmunp Tuomas, Boulogne sur-Mer, 
wiue merchants, April 8, May 13; solicitors, Messrs. Pering and Co. Lawreuce Pount- 
ney Place; official assignee, Mr. Peavell, Basiughall Street. 

Garcia, Samuen, Brydges Sireet, fishm nger, April 7, May 13: solicitor, Mr. Lewes, 
Albany; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King s Arms Yard. 

Hiniyanp, Bartiey, Bristol, freestone merchant, April 9, May 13; solicitors, Messrs. 
Clarke and Medealf, Lincolu’s Inu Fields; and Mr. Smith, Bristol. 

- Jackson, CuntstopueEr, Clitheroe, joiner, April 22, May 13: solicitors, Messrs. John- 
son and Co. Temple; and Mr. Hall, Clitheroe. 

Jarrett, Axtuur, Castle Street, Southwark, hat-mauufacturer, April 15, May 13; 
solicitors, Messrs. Sheppard and Co, Cloak Laue; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basiughall Street. ; 

JINSTEAD, Exizapetu, Liverpool, pawnbroker, Apri] 16, May 13: solicitors, Messrs. 
Chester and Toulmin, Staple Inn; and Mr. Norris, Lis erpool, ‘ 

Morrison, Georoe, Nottingham, lace manufacturer, April 8, May 13: solicitors, 
Taylor and Collissou, Great James Street, Bediord Ruw; and Mr. Harst, Nottingham. 

Nutrer, JAmes, Cambridge, miller, April 22, May 13: solicitors, Messrs. Harris and 
Sumpter, Cambridge; and Messrs. Sharpe, Field, and Jackson, Bedtord Row, 

Terry, Ricwarp, Cheltenham, commun brewer, April 11, May 18; solicitors, Mr. 
Boodle, Cheltenham; and Messrs. Blower and Vizard, Lincolu's Inn Fields. 

Vickers, Witttam, Manchester, ironfouuder, April 23, May 14: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Temple; and Messrs, Crossley and Sudlow, Manchester. 

Waastarr, SamvEL, Saddleworth, gr cer, April 23, May 13: solicitors, Mr. Wathen, 
St. Swithin’s Lane; and Mr. Johnson, M lester. r 

Winver, Tuomas, Lancaster, iroumo April 18, May 13: solicitors, Messrs. 
Holme and Co. New Inn; and Messrs. Baidwiu, Lancaster. © 

Waiont, Joun, Wolverhampton, grocer, April 13, May 13: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke 
and Medcalf, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Mr. Bennett, Wolverhampton. 

DIVIDENDS. 

April 22, Palmer, Upper Whitecross Street, carpenter—April 25, Thomson, Leaden- 

hall Street, merchant—April 25, Van den Eude, London Wall, wool-merchant—April 





























































25, Mott, Pall Mall, pianoforte-maker—April 23, Knight, Southampton, cabiuet- 
maker—April 27, Gorst, Liverpool, coach-manufacturer—April 25. St. Germain’s, 
Cornwall, cornfactor May 20, Gidden, Farringdon, Berkshire, victualler—April 26, 
Poramore, Devonport, merchant—April 28, Oliver, Nottingham, hosier—April 29, 
Jones, Birmingham, leather-seller—May 3, Armitaye and Greenwood, Northowram, 
Yorkshire, stuff-manufacturers— April 25, Hilton, Manchester, cotton-manufacturer— 
May 5, Turner, Ollerton, Nottinghamshire, farmer—April 25, Dawson, Hanley, corn- 
dealer--April 25, Ford, Hanley, gr cer—May 5, Spencer, Moorgate, Nottinghamshire, 
tanner—April £5, Petrie, Liverpool, shipwright. 
CERTIFICATES 
T» he granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure April 22. 

Owen, Conway, Carnarvonshire, innkeeper—Cantor, Upper Moutagu Street, mer- 
chant—Daly, Red Lion Square, bookseller - Dyer, Cowper's Row, Tower Hill, wine- 
merchant—Freeland, Worcester, innkeeper—Waters, Newport, iron-manufacturer— 
Sunderland, Huddersfield, dealer in cotton warps—Speare, Fleet Street, laceman— 
Matthews and Gardner, Cheltenham, grocers. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Gretrson, Davro, Euterkinfoot, Dumfriesshire, innkeeper, April 8, 29. 

M‘Narr, James, Glasgow, timber-merchant, April 6, 28. 

Warson, Joun, Kirriemuir, watchmaker, April 9, 30. 











PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturday) Monday. | Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 

















3 per Cent. Consols ...cosee| 99% |° 898 | 893 293 89z | 903 
Ditto fur Account ......- 893 | — | 33% 893 | 90 | 90 
3 per Cents. Reduced....... | shut } — | — — —— 
34 per Ceuts Reduced...... | shut | —— | —— —— — — 
New 33 per Cents.....0.0--.} 998 | 99 | 998 99} 99; 99} 
Loug Annuities......e+e.eee shut | —~ | —- — — — 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. ..... | shut | — | — —— — 
In-tia Stock, 105 ....cce.cee- shut | — | — -_— — — 
Exchequer Bills, 2} perdiem. | 27 pm. | 97 29 29 3l F; 

India Bonds, 3} per cent..... | 10 pm. | 10 ll ll ll 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Eveuing.) 
Migsicatt .2.cccecesececetl Br Oe 40; exd. 
-5 12 


Alabama (Sterling) .....5 p. Ct.) —— <3 
j «oe Ditto (Deferred)....... 


Arkansas (1863)... 
At i 
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Austrian ...e.eeeees | | Michigan...... | —_— 
belgian... POCe _ 103g | Mississippi (Ster 6 {i —— 
pe ee ee — G66texd.) Neapolitan ......60.06-5 -—- | — 
Buenos Ayres.. _-;—, New York (1855).......5 — | 7 
Cuba .... wencsene coe — --— ON icecueucces we 6 — | 72 
CREGER cine ccwssdce — | 80 | Peunsylvauia ... 5 — | 49 
Columbian of 1824......6 — 27 ~—sés | Peruvian..... 6 — | 1% 
DSU vrde- ses erncres -3 — /30} ex d.) Portuguese... 3 21 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders).24 — | 524 || Ditto.......... sistency = | 63 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — |100¢exd] Ditto (New)....... 5 — |; 4 
PIOUER ccceevescs< an. 3 sf. Russian ..... we “= | 113 
DRO 65 000 tervtenQGua — | 117f. Spanish Ceccceee me 244 
Iudiana (Sterling) ......5 — | 30 | Ditto (Pi vedund 5t 
Iinvis....... 5 — | —— | Ditto (Deferred) ..... —_—- 
Kentucky -- | —— | South Carolina... —_— 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....9 - | — | Tenvessee...... -\i—_ 
Maryland ..... Ee a — | United States Bank ......00..+- lt 
Massachussetts (sterling)3 — | —— Vitginls. .ccccesiccesaees 5 — i= 
SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines — Banks — 

SalaM0Ss..0 05026000 eeorvcceces| — Australasian .. | 53 
Brazilian Imperial .... ‘ — British North A |= 
Ditto (St. Johu del Rev) .... — Colonial ....2-000 eecccesse] — 
British lron .. = eeeee —s London and Westminster.....) — 
Candonga... —— London Joint Stock..... 123 
Cata Branca. a National of Ireland ... aoa 
Cobre Copper ....-cccsoseces| ———= | National Provineial ... 354 

Ratnways— | Provincial of Ireland... |— 
Cheltenham and Great Western) —— | Union of Australia. nae 

Husteru Counties . oe 104 Union of London .. nadadaed 9% 
Grand Junction .. — |; Docks— | 
Great Western. ....6.6 ° Sf East and West India........6| 103% 
Liverpool and Manchester.....5 —— } London... Orvccree sarah 77 
Loudon and Brighton ........ 363 | St. Katherine... .cccscccssccss| OFF 
London and Blackwall ......- lig MISCELLANEOUS — | 
London and Greeawich.......) — Australian Agricultural....... = 
London and Birmingham..... Wo British American Land.......)|  —- 
Loudon and Croydon ........ leexd Canadiat ..cecesececece etael 
Manchester aud Leeds ....... 304 General Steam .... 

Midland Counties ‘ 79 New Zealand...... 
North Midland, ove 69 Royal Mail Steam.,.. 
South-Eastern andi Dover..... Pe South Australiau.... 
Suuth-Westeru.......-- coves Go Vau Diemeu's Land .... 
BULLION, MI 
Fore'gn in Bars peroz. 31. 17s, 9d. Copper, British Cak 1. Os. to O O 
s i lurs.... O YW 0 lion, British Be 615 0- 0 0 
0 4 9} Lead, British Pig 19 0 O—19 5 
o 4 If Steel, English. ...e see. 32 0 U— 60 O 
GRAIN, Marx Lane, April Ist. 
s. s 8 . 38 8 
to 54 36 to 38 Maple > 
of <ae W bite 
St a) 28 Boilers 
64!) Malt, 54 | Beans, T 
- Gi vine $ Old,... 
6u | Peas, He a) Harrow. - cece 








PRICES OF CORN, 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
(Imperial) of England and Wales. ‘or 
- a3 ve 


he present Week, 
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fos. Lid yt . esee 34s. Sd. | Wheat &d (Rye 
“7 «(9 1 .31 5 | Barley. + | Beans 2 
OM ce kscseses {es ee S35 & | Odtmicccevaces S  fRWS <icosmacS 
PROVISIONS. 
Town-miade......0.08 eevee t BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 16s per doz. 
Secon _ ver cowl. 
essex and St om 45 


nds 
Norlolk and St -- 
BRAN...... 
POLL E¢ 
BREAD, 744. 






York... 


French,.. 


i 
EC 





AMS, 
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jd. the 41b. 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN WHITECHAPEL. 

s +e 59 9 . s 0s... O 


808... 959... woe 





























Hay, Go 100s S.6 
80 O ce OD saves 50 .. 60 . © ae .8 
) + @ G is. © 0. O secre 5D wo SH 
Clover . 1:0 60 ., 1126 80 2. BIS co cc 100 oe DS 
Straw, 45 36 - 38 « 45 cecce 3B 6 42 
HOPS. j POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ....ccccceeereee esses 1108, to 13fs. | York Reds rton 503,to 708. 
Choice Ditto . 140 — 170 Ware.. oe & 0 
Sussex Pockets,, — liv Middlin om O 
Superfine Ditto — 120 | Chats coe. eeeeeeee eeececece -- O — O 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD.* 
Beef Lud. to 3s, Gd. tu 43. Cd. seeceeee 39. 4d.to 48, Ud. 10 48. Cde 
Mutton 2 0 . 3 & so 2 3 10 w 4 5 ~ 4 10 
Veal 3 4 4s « S44 46M wz. 8 aie @ 
Pork. 3S ¢ « £2 «ws ESB 4°S 3c 2 2 cae oe 
Lamb.secccccscee O YW 0 0 .« ) eee @ 0 wow © ww @ @ 
* To sink the offal—per & 


ilbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, 

Beasts. Sheep. 
Feiday.ncecccccccccscsoccsccse S82 coccssce 4100 cccccese 


Mondayesecersevevveevcersee 29972 veveveey Uis270 sevevees 
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—_— ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
Un Monday, MACBETH. 
With. first time, a New Operetta. called 
THE STUDENTS OF BONN. 

On Tnesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
HANDEL'S ACIS AND GALATEA. 
Illustrated by Mr. Stanfield, R.A. 

With Jerrotn’s Comedy of 
THE PRISONER OF WAR. 

On Wednesday and Friday, GISIPPUS. 


se EATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On Monday, THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 

On Tue-da’, BUBBLES OF THE DAY. 

On Wednesday, THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 

On Thursday, LA SONNAMBULA. Being for the 
Benefit of Mr. Benedict. 

On Friday, THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 

THE WHITE CAT will be repeated every Evening. 
THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 

N ISS ADELAIDE KEMBLE has the 








honour to announce to the Public, that her 
Benerit will take place on Monpay Aprit Lith, 1842. 
On which occasion will be performed a FAVOURITE 
OPERA, with other Entertainments. Private Boxes to be 
had only of Mr. ANpREws, Bookseller, 167, New Bond 
Street. Tickets and Places at the Box-oflice. 
THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 
A] R. BENEDICT has the honour to 
announce to the Nobility, Gentry, and Public, 
thathis Benerrr will take place on Tuurspay Aprtr 7th, 
1842. The Performances will commence with BELLINI’S 
Operaof LASONNAMBULA; the Character of AMINA 
by Miss Anenarpe Kembte, (her first appearance in that 
Character.) To conclude with THE WHITE CAT. 
Private Boxes to be had only of Mr. ANorews, Bookseller, 
167, New Bond Street. Tickets and Places at the Box- 
Office. 


ONCERTS OF ANCIENT MUSIC, 
New Rooms, Hanover Square.-—The SECOND 
CONCERT will take place on Wepvespay next. APRIL 
6th, commencing at half-past Eight o’Clock. The Re- 
hearsal on Monpay Mornrna, the 4th, at Twelve. The 
Subscribers have the privilege of introducing their friends 
to Single Concerts, by tickets, Price One Guiuea each; 
or to Rehearsals, Price 10s. 6d. each; applications for 
which to be made, by Subssribers only, to ©. Lonspa.e, 
(late Brecuatt and Co.'s) Musical Circulating Library, 
26, Old Bond Street. Principal Singers— Madame Cara- 
dori Allan, Miss Birch, Miss Dolby; Messrs. Hobbs, 
Hawkins, Machin, and H. Phiilips. Leader, Mr. F. 
Cramer; Conductor, H. R. Bishop, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 








I j ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON.—EXHIBITIONS at the GARDEN. 
The Fellows of the Society are reminded that next Tues- 
pay, the 5th Apri, is the last day on which they can 
procure Tickets at 3s. 6d. each. 


IORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.— 
The TWO PICTURES now EXHIBITING, 
represent the VILLAGE of ALAGNA, in PIEDMONT, 
destroyed by an Avalanche, Painted by M. Bouron; and 
THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at BETH- 
LEHEM, Painted by M. Renovx, from a Sketch made 
on the spot by D. Ronerts, R.A. in 1859. Both Pictures 
exhibit various effects of Light and Shade. Open from 
Ten till Five. 


ATTLE OF WATERLOO.—JUST 

OPENED, at the PANORAMA, Leicester Square, 
a newly-painted VIEW of the BATTLE of WATERLOO, 
takeu from accurate Drawings made at the time and 
Plaus obtained at Head Quarters; wherein are portrayed 
all the striking Incidents of this the most sanguinary, 
eventful, and obstinately-contested Battle of Modern 
Times. The Views of Jerusalem and St. Jean d’Acre 
remaiu Open. Schools Half-price. 


RIVATE VIEW for THREE DAYS 

ONLY.—Messrs. HENRY GRAVES and Co. have 
the honour to announce, that they will exhibit in their 
Gallery, to the Nobility and Gentry, This Day, Sarurpay 
the 2d, Monpay the 4th, and Tvrspay the 5th Apri, 
the Grand Original Picture of the “HEROES OF 
WATERLOO,” assembled at Apsley House previously 
to the Bauquet on the 18th June. Painted by J. P. 
Knieut, Esq. A.R.A. Cards of Admission may be had 
at their Gallery, 6, Pall Mall, by early application. 

















RAWING in all its BRANCHES.— 
Mr. G. B. MOORE’S CLASSES for Instruction 
in DRAWING, will reopen on Tuespay the 5th Aprin. 
The Course will continue until the end of June. Morn- 
ing Class—Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, from 2 to 
4; Evening C'ass— Mondays and Fridays, from 6 to 8}. 
Fee for each Class, 2/. 2s. 
G, Larnam, A.M. Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
As. C. Atkinson, Secretary to the Council. 
University College, London, 
3lst March 1842. 


VHE FIRST GREAT CHORAL 
MEETING of the PUBLIC CLASSES instructed 
on WILHEM’S METHOD of Teaching Singing, Pub- 
lished by Mr. Jonn Hutian, under the Sanction of the 
Committee of Council on Education, will be held on 
Wepnespay, Aprin 13th, in EXETER HALL, at Eight 
o'clock p.m. when a Selection of Pieces of Vocal Music 
will be performed by some of the more advanced Pupils. 
The SEMI CHORUS will consist of 500 Voices, and 
the CHORUS of 1,500 Voices. 

The area of the Hall will be occupied by the Singers. 
The Seats in the Front of the Orchestra will be numbered 
and reserved, at 10s. 6d.each. The name of every Pur- 
chaser of the Tickets to these Seats will be added to the 
List of Subscribers. Tickets for Upper Seats in the 
Orchestra and Seats in the Western Gallery, 7s, each; 
and for Seats on the Basement, 5s. each. ; 

The FUNDS derived trom the Choral Meeting will be 
ya to DEFRAY SUCH EXPENSES of the Classes 
n Exeter Hall as are not liquidated by the Payments of 
the Pupils, who uow consist of 2,000 Schoolmasters, 
Shopmen, Workmen, and others. 

A Plan of the Orchestra may be inspected at Mr. 
<aeregin oa 445, a Strand; where also 

icke' ue Orchestra, Gallery, and e 
ia Xe , y, Basement, may 














| charge. 











her TO CALCUTTA, Madras, 

and Ceylon.—The splendid steam- frigate INDIA, 
of 1,200 tons aud 320 horse-power, will leave Suez for 
those ports 48 hours afterthe arrival at Suez of the mail 
from Loudon of 30th April, two entire days being thus 
allowed to effect the embarkation in comfort of pas- 
sengers who proceeded from England in the Oriental, and 
who, by this precaution, will escape the great inconveni- 
ence of a hurried journey across the desert. To secure 
passages or freightage of small parcels, apply to James 
Barser and Co. 64. Cornhill. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH, are 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, 
Wapping, as under :— 
THE PERTH, Capt. Spryx, Wednesday, April 6, 
at 10 Forenoon. 
THE LONDON,Capt. Ewrne, Wednesday, April 13, 
at 11 Forenoon. 

The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
ships are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 
Passengers walk on board without the risk and in- 
ecouvenience of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping.  Ecrzanera Hore, Agent and Wharfiuger. 
S TEAM TO NEW YORK.— 

BRITISH QUEEN Steam-ship, M. M. Keane, 
Commander.—This well-Kuowu Steam-ship will CALL 
at SOUTHAMPTON, and leave that Port for New York 
ou Saturpay, the 7th May, at 3 p.m. 

Sunpay, 10th Jury, = 
SaTurDAY, 10th Sepr. _ 

Cabin Passage, 20 Guineas; Steward’s Fee, 10s. 6d. 
including bed, bedding, aud linen, but not including pro- 
visions, which will be served on board on the principle 
of a first-rate Continental hotel, of the best quality, at 
the fixed prices of 1s. 6d. for breakfast or tea, and 3s, for 
dinner. Parties and families may contract for the voyage 
with the steward. Wines and Spirits of the best quality 
at Coutiuental prices and fixed rates. 

The Belgian Government having purchased this ves- 
sel to encourage the trade to the United States, have 
lowered the rates of passage to facilitate the intercourse 
of mannfacturers and merchants between the two coun- 
tries. The vessel iscommandedand officered by English 
men, and her Engineers and Firemen have served in all 
her former voyages. 

Families and parties taken by special contract. An 
experienced surgeon to attend the passengers without 
No dogs admitted. 

For further information, and to secure Berths, apply to 
Mr. Larrp, 15, Great St. Helens, London; Winiras 
Laren, Moor street, Liverpool; orto W. J. Le Fevvrt 
Southamp'on. 














NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Earl of Errol Earl Somers 
Earl of Courtown | Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven & Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 

DIRECTORS. 

James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 

H. De Castro, Esq. Deputy: Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas. Maitlaud, Esq. 
Ed. Boyd, Esq. Resident John Ritchie, Esq. 

E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. As- | William Railton, Esq. 
sistant Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 

Surcron—Frepertck Hate Tuomson, Esq. 48, 
Kervers Street. 
SecreTary—Parrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Joint Stock Company, established by Act of Par- 
liament, without limited responsibility, affords the most 
perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commence- 
ment in 1834, and the large accumulation of Premiums 
which has taken place. 

On the Ist of July 1841, the Company, at their General 
Meeting, declared an addition of one-half to the Sums 
paid by the Stockholders, and appropriated to those 
holding Assurances at the participating rate 2/. per cent 
per annum, from the dates of their Policies, so that the 
addition to a Policy for i,000/. in force for the previous 
five years, has been 100/., making it in all 1,1007. The 
Premiums payable to the Company are nevertheless 
very moderate, and only one half of them, when au 
Insurance is for Life, need be paid for the first five 
years after the date of the Policy; the other half, subject 
to the payment of interest at 5 per cent annually, to be 
deducted at death, or paid off at convenience. By this 
arrangement, it becomes easy for a person of moderate 
income to secure a provision for his family; and the policy 
may be relinquished on the acquisition of a fortune 
within the five years, the Assured having paid only one- 
half of the Premiums, instead of the whole, according 
to the usual practice. 

Thus a person 25 years old may, by an annual pay- 
ment of 23/. 16s. 3d. for the first five years, and after- 
wards of the full premium, 57/. 12s. 6d. secure to his 
widow and children at his death, payment of no less 
than 3,000/. subject only to the deduction of 144/. 13s. 3d. 
being the amount of premiums unpaid. A person re- 
quiring a temporary advance of money may also, in 
terms of this arrangement, should he within five years 
relinquish the Policy of Assurance by means of which he 
has obtained the advance, give it up on payment merely 
of one-half of the premiums instead of the whole, ac- 
cording to the usage of most other Offices. 

The great facilities afforded by the Company, in these 
and other respects, are such that it really appears to be 
a moral duty in every parent who is not possessed of a 
fortune, but of an income however moderate, to insure 
his Life for a sum which may yield a comfortable pro- 
vision for his family. 

RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Age. Without Profits. With Profits. 

25 woe. Hl 18 5 ....0.-42 2 ll percent. 
> 








40 eos SID I ace 334— 
50 ....... 46 0.. 410 7 — 
WD sis ccnine. MEU Pid sewer 17 —_ 


6 
Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. aud E. Len- 
nox Boyd, Esq. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 





LONG ANNUITIES, AND ANNUITIES TERMI- 
NABLE IN 1859. 
VHE FAMILY ENDOWMENT and 
LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
continue the above Annuities after their expiration, on 
payment of an annual Premium until 1859 inclusive. 
Particulars may be had at the office, No. 12, Chatham 
Place, Blackfriars, London. Capital 500,000/. 
TRUSTEES. 
Witt1am Burrerworra Bayrey, Esq. 
Henry Porcuer, Esq. 
Martin Tucker Suita, Esq. 
Joun Cazenove, Secretary. 


Tk DIRECTORS OF THE NEW 
‘ ZEALAND COMPANY HEREBY GIVE 
NOTICE, that despatches having been received from 
Captain Artour WakerieLp, R.N. reporting that the 
NELSON SETTLEMENT has been successfully plauted 
on the South-eastern coast of Tasman’s Gulf, Cook’s 
Straits, New Zealand, preliminary alletments of land 
in the said settlement are now ou sale to intending colo- 
nis's and others. The district is described as containing 
an abundance of good fertile land, available at once for 
agriculture and pasture, the country being less thickly 
wooded than in other parts of New Zealand. The 
haven of Nelson forms a natural basiu, in which ships 
may be in good shelter close to the shore. 

Applications from intending colonists, and from persons 
of the labouring class desiring a free passage, are re- 
ceived daily at the Company’s House, where full in- 
formation may be obtained ou application to the Secre- 
tary. By order of the Court, 

Joun Warp, Secretary. 

New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 

24th March 1842. 








| ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 

AL E.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured only 
from E. Ansorr’s Brewery, Bow. Middlesex. The 
trade not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if procured elsewhere.—City Office, 98, Gracechurch St. 


N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
pe TOOTH-BRUSH, MADE ON THE MOST 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE, aud patronized by the most 
eminent of the Faculty. This celebrated brush will 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 
clean in the most effectual and extraordinary mauner, 
Metealfe’s Tooth Brushes are famous for being made 
on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth; 
ls. each. An improved CLorues Brusi, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and is incapable of injuring 
the finest nap. A uewly-invented Brush for cleaning 
velvet with quick and satisfactory effect. The much ap- 
proved Flesh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty, 
and Horse-hair Gloves and Bands. Peuetrating Hair- 
brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian Bristles, 
which do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
Anew and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge; 
and Combs of all descriptions. N.B. To be had whole- 
sale and retail, only at Mertca.re’s sole establishment, 
130 D, Oxford Street, nearly opposite Hauover Square. 








FPAXUE following communication, translated 

from the German, was addressed to Viessrs. Row- 
3’ Ageut at Cologne. 13, Straitz Euggasse, Cologne, 
Z Mr. Th. S. Ditges, Sir—I have much 
pleasure in informing you of the extraordinary effects of 
ROWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL: for above nine years 
I had not a particle of hair on my head, wheu I was 
casually recommended to give this celebrated Oil a trial. 
I accordingly purchased two bottles at your establish- 
meut, and strictly followed the printed directions ; in the 
course of two months my head was covered with fine 
short hair, which I had cut off, and continued to persevere 
iu the use of the Oil. The result is, that after five months 
perseverance, I can now boast of as good a head of hair 
as any man in this city. Injustice to the inveutors I 
make this acknowledgmeut, and shall feel great pleasure 
in satisfying any inquiry. I salute you with respect, 
Apam Baver, Eighth Artillery Brigade. Ask for ROW- 
LAND’s MACASSAR OIL. The lowest price is 3s.6d. ; 
the next pric is 7s.; 10s. 6d.; and 21s. per bottle. 














N ANURES applicable to SMALL 
L GARDENS. THE GARDENER’S CHRO- 
NICLE, Edited by Professor Ltypiey, contains in its 
number for Saturday last the FIRST of a SERIES of 


| ARTICLES on CHEAP MANURES, equally appli- 





cable to Farms and Small Gardens. The GarpENER’s 
CurontcLe may be ordered of all Newsvenders, Price 6d. 
stamped, to go free by post. 


UR MESS; No. ll—JACK 

HINTON the GUARDSMAN. By Harry Lor- 
REQUER, With Illustrations on Wood and Steel by Putz, is 
Now Ready, Price 1s. to be continued Monthly. 

‘* His new tale of ‘ Jack Hinton,’ if it continues as it 
has begun, will not only maintain but increase his well- 
earned reputation.”’—John Bull. 

‘«« The treshness, variety, aud raciness of the sketches 
in these pages of men and manners in Dublin during the 
last few brilliant years of her Currans, Grattans, and 
other legal, literary, and political stars, render this work 
fully equal to auy,thing this fascinating writer has yet pro- 
duced.’ —Scotch Refurmers’ Gazette. 

Dublin: Wiitram Curry jun. and Co.; W.S. Orr aud 
Co. London. Of whom may be had, 

CONFESSIONS of HARRY LORREQUER. With 
22 Illustrations. 








Price ls. 

N HUMBLE PROPOSAL to THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND for the Increase of 
their Trade and Enlargement of their Manufactures. 
Also, An Essay on Projects; whereiu are plainly laid 
down the Means by which the Nation may be Eased and 
Enriched, the Poor Relieved, and Trade increased in the 
most material branches of it. The usefulness of Banks 
and Assurances, and how to prevent Bankrupts, with the 
surest way to recover Bad Debts, and many other con- 

siderable things to the uation’s advantage. 

By Dantet DeEFor. 
Forming Part 26 of DEFOE’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
London: Joun CLEMENTS, Pulteney Street; Srmpxin 
and MARSHALL; SHERWOOD, and SrrRance, |’aternoster 
Row; Tair, Edinburgh; Smita, Aberdeen; Macuiy, 
Dublin. 
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—— AITS, PICTURES. DR: —— 
ARVINGs, CH ASINGS &e. 
R 0 DD'S CATALOGUE OF 
ENGLISH PORTRAITS, PICTURES, AN- 
TIQUITIES, and MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, in 
which will be found some rare Specimens of Early Church 
Plate, Crosses, Chalices, Taberuacles, &e.; many very 


fine Gothic Carvings in Oak, comprising Chimney- 
oe. Altars Crucifixes, Shrines, Groups and Single 
Figures, an Elizabethan Bedstead, two very choice Pul- 


pits, a mi guific ent Specimen of Ancient Stained Glass, 
Prince Char'es Stuart’s Ring, aud many other interesting 
objects connected with the Fiue Arts, illustrated by 
Prints. 

May be had, Postage Free, by enclosing Twelve Penny 
Stamps to 12, Great Newport Street, Long Acre. 

STRAWBERRY HILL 

H. RODD will be happy to EXECUTE 

MISSIONS at the forthcoming Sale. 
MAPS IMPORTED FROM INDIA. 
NE and IMPROVED MAP of the 

PROVINCES of BENGAL and BEHAR, with 
BENARES and the adjoining territories; exhibiting the 
District Divisions, the Civil and Military Stations and 
Public Thanas, and likewise the principal Indigo, “Silk, 
and Sugar Works; compiled from the most recent surveys 
and best information in the posse ssion of Government 
and private individuals, by J.B. Tassty. Scale, 8 miles 
toaninch. On cloth, ina Case, 5/. 

2. MAP of the EASTERN FRONTIER of BRITISH 
INDIA, with the adjacent countries, extending to Zunan, 
in China. By Captain R. B. Pempertroy, On cloth, in 
a Case, 51. 

3. MAP of EASTERN 


"ANY COM- 














ASIA; comprising China, 
parts of Tibet and Mangolia, Bootan, Assam, Burma, 
and Eastern Bengal; together with Anam, Cambodia, 
Siam, Laos, ry Malay Peninsula, and the Iudiau Archi- 
pelago. By J.B. Tasstn. On cloth, in a Case, 24s. 

4. M. AP of U PPER ASSAM; comprising the Districts 





of Joorhat, Luckimpore, and Sundiza; showiug the Tea 
Tracts. By J.B. Tasstx. On cloth, in a Case, 30s. 

5. ANGLO-HINDUSTANI MAP of INDIA, By 
J.B. Tassix. 6 Sheets, on cloth, iu a Case, 41. 

6. ANGLO-PERSIAN MAP of INDIA. "s + Be 
Tassin. On 6 Sheets, coloured and yarni shed, 7 


Londou: Wn. H. At LEN and Co. 7, Leade oh 1 1 Street, 
Booksellers to the I fon. East India C ompany. 


This ‘Day Ly is “Publis ~~ ba ig with the Sti ands rd 


hyo? DRAW IN ‘G, THE COINER, 
aud the HALF-SIR, by Geratp Grirrin, Esq. 
all contained in one volume, Price 6s. 

Also, by the Same Author, 

OLLEGIANS, a Tale of Garr ryowen, Price 6s. 
GISIPPUS, as played at Drury Laue. 4s. 

Nearly Ready, 

TALIS QUALIS; or, Tales of the Jury Room, in 3 
vols. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. by the Author of the Collegians, 
Gisippus, Xe. 

Maxwe tt and Co, Publishers, 30, “outhampton Street, 
Strand; J. Cummine, Dublin; and Ben. and Braprvre, 
Edinburgh. 





THE ¢ 





s. 8vo. Price 30s. 


9 
HEP RIN \ CIPLES of POPULATION, 
and their CONNEXION with HUMAN HAPPI- 
NESS. By Arcumatp Auison, Esq. Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire, Author of the History of Europe. 

“Will supersede all others on the same subject, and 
be constantly referred to as a standard authority.”— 
Britannia. . 

“« Those who peruse his volumes will have their minds 
expanded by various and enlarged speculation, and in- 
structed by the uew light in which existing inform«tion 
is placed.’’—Spec tator. 

“It istoo fuil of great truths and principles to be 
hurried over crudely; it bears too closely on the pre- 
sent state of society, its evils and blessings, its advance- 
ment and retrogression, not to be studied inteutly from 
the first page to the last.”"—Dublin Monitor 

Wittiam Briackwoop and Sons, 45, 
Edinburgh; and 22, Pall Mall, London. 

Just P ublished, 18mo. Price ds. 62. cloth, 
PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM 
OF THE MATERIA MEDICA; adapted to the 
Treatment of the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, 
with numerous Prescriptions. 
By ALEXANDER Ure, M.D. A.M. 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 

A New Edition, containing simple rules for the Diet 
and Regimen of Children, and a glossary of technical 
terms. 

“This work contains a vast quantity of accurate in- 
formation, communicated in clear and un: assuming lan- 
guage.’’—Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 

“We strongly recommend it to those commencing 
general practice, to whom the diseases of infauts are 
often a stumbling-block."’—British and Foreign Medical 
Review. 

‘Under an unupretending form, the small volume 
before us contains a great deal of valuable a 
a ted with the treatment of infantile dise: 7 
The Lancet. 

London : 
Row. 
REISSUE OF DR. ADAM CL — 8 BIBLE AND 

COMMENTA 
On Saturday Next will be Publis “i ad, in imperial 8vo. 
embracing all the learned and judicious Emendations 
and Corrections of the Author, Part 1. Price 2s. and also 


Vol. I, 24s. in cloth, 
SW ACCURATI 


A NE AND VERY ACCURATE 

EDITION OF DR. ADAM CLARKE’S COM- 
MENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Conprtions oF PuBiication. — A Part will be Published 
every Fortnight until the whole is completed, in Sixty 
Parts, at 2s. each; also, for the convenience of Families, 
an Editiou - Volumes every Three Months, bound in 
cloth; Vols. 1 and 2, at 24s. each; Vols 3 to 6, at 20s. 
each, The work is printed so as to bind in Six Volumes, 

may be depended on for correctness, the Doctor hi wing 
the whole ready for press a short time before he died, 
and in that finished state it is now preseuted to the 
Public. 

Persous desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested 
to apply to the Publisher, or to the Bookseller they are 
in the habit of dealing with in their own neighbourhood. 

London: Published by assignment of the Executors of 
Dr, Adam Clarke, for Tomas Tzae, 73, Cheapside. 


George Street, 





SHERWooD, GILBERT, and Prper, Paternoster 





Now Ready, with 45 Wood-cuts, 16mo. 4s. 
HE YEAR-BOOK OF NATURAL 

HISTORY, FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

By Mrs. Lounon. 

Snails and Slugs— Moths and Butterflies— 
British Singing Birds—Luminous In- 
sects—Wild Flowers and Clouds— Water Beetles, Rose | 
Chaffer. Cock Chaffer, Cock Roach, Dragon Fly, May 
Flies, and the Stickle Back—The Limestone Caverns ; | 
Fossil Remains; Coal Mines; 
Storm — Moles, ‘Mushrooms, 
Shrews, Mice, Frogs, and Polecats — River Crawfish ; and 
Flies—Snipes and Woodcocks, ldiares and Thrushes; 
American Mocking Bird; Larks; Courses of the Wind— 
Frost aud Suow; the Holly; Mistletoe; and Robin Red | 
breast. 





ContTENTs : 
Bees and Wasps 


Truffles, aud Morels— 





Joun Mu RRAY, Albemi urle Street. 





BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA LITERARIA. 
OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


Under the we rintendence, and with the Sane- | ¢ 
tion of the Council, the First Volume, 8vo. Price 12s. | 
* BIOGRAPHIA BRI rANNICA L i FERARIA,” a 
LITERARY HISTORY of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
arranged in Chronological Order, and commencing with 
the ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. is Now Keady. 

It is expected that the next Volume will contain the 
ANGLO- NORMAN WRITERS, and that a Third may 
carry the Work through the two suecceding, centuries, as | 
far as the invention of Printing. From this epoch the | 
Work will proceed by successive periods to the present 
time; and will thus constitute a complete Biographical | 
Record of English Literature, free from the inconve- 
niences of the Alphabetical order, the only advantage of | 
which will at the same time be secured by a carefully | 
compiled Index. 
The portion of the Work which relates to each period | 
will be complete in itself. 

London: Joan W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 
Just Published, Price 3/. 3s. boards, 
Hk COMMENTARIES OF 
WM. BLACKSTONE ; incorporating the 
tions down to the Present Time. Twentieth Edition. 
By James Stewart, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq. Barrister-at- 
aaw, M.P. 

The objects of this Edition are to preserve THE WHOLE 
or THE OxtotnaL Text oF BLAcksTone; but to render it 
the vehicle for stating the Law of the present day, on the | 
subjects which it embraces. For this purpose, the 
portions altered have been thrown into the past tense, and 
the changes in the Law down to the present time have 
been added continuously. 

Each Book has been treated separately, and it is in- 
tended to keep them distiuet. Althou; gh every book of 
Blackstone may be read with advautaye by all, yet they 
may not all be necessary, and each has therefore been 
treated, and may be had as a separate work, as follows— | 

THE RIGHTS OF PERSONS, Vol. 1.; containing 
all the recent alterations in the Rights of the Voter, and 
in Parliamentary Law, in the Revenue, in Corporations, 
in the Law relating to the Clergy, and the other subjects | 
contained in that Book. 20s. boards. | 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF REAL | 
AND PERSONAL PROPERTY, Vol. IL.; containing | 
all the alterations made by the late Acts relating to Real | 
Property, the Wills Act, the Descent Act, the Dower Act, | 
the Fives and Recoveries Act, &c.; with Titles of De | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





SIR 
Altera- | 


| 





scents under the old and uew Lawof Precedents. Second 


Edition. 18s. boards. 
PRIVATE WRONGS AND THEIR REMEDIES. 
Vol. Il].; containing all the recent changes relating to 


Process and Pleading and the Courts of Law and Equity, 
with an Appendix of modern forms. 18s. boards. 
PUBLIC WRONGS AND THEIR REMEDIES, 
Vol. IV.; containing all the recent Statutes relating to 
the Criminal Law, aud the Pavishment now awarded to 
every description of crime; beinga comprehensive Digest 
of the Criminal Law. 18s. boards. 
E. Sperrieve, Law Bookseller, 67, 


~~ PICTORIAL WAVERLEY. 
On Saturday, 30th April, will be Published, in royal 8vo. 


Part 1. of 
’ i YHE ABBOTSFORD EDITION |} 
of the WAVERLEY NOVELS. | 
Illustrated by upwards of 2,000JEngravingson Steel and | 
Wood, by the most Eminent Artists. oe 

The Work will appear in Half-crown Parts, each alter 
nate Saturday, till completed; and, it is expected, will | 
be comprised in about 106 Public: itions—if practic able, | 
in 100; the Price, therefore, will very little, if at all, 
exceed that of the Edition of 1829—33, in 48 vols. which 
had no more thau 96 Engravings. 

Each Part will have a Landscape Engraving, or a Por- 
trait, dove on Steel iu the best manner, with a profusion | 
of Illustrations on Wood, given with a —— ss of 64 | 
pages. The prominent Scottish Scenery wwn by | 
Clarkson Stantield, R.A. in 1841, expressly for this | 
Edition. | 

| 





| 
>» 
Chancery Lane. | 
ae Soe | 
| 





EXTRACTS FROM EDITOR'S NOTICE TO ABBOTSFORD 
EDITION. 

It was a favourite pursuit of Sir Walter Scott throughout 
life, but especially in his most active period, to collect | 
and arrange objects of Art connected with the historical | 
events and persouages recorded and illustrated by his | 
pen; and it cannot be doubted that a series of Engrav- 
ings, representing the Pictorial and Antiquarian 
Museum at Abbotsford, would furnish the most instrue- 
tive graphic commentary that the body of his writings 
could receive from any one source whatever. This col- 
lection, therefore, valuable in itself, and doubly interest- 
ing as having beev made by such a hand, has now been | 
studied with care, and its various curiosities faithfully 
copied, for the exclusive purposes of an Edition of the 
Waverley Novels, which is to bear the title of the 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 

The aim on the present occasion is to give them what- 
ever additional interest may be derived from the repre- 
sentation of what was actually in the coutemplation or 
memory of the Author when he composed them. 

Accordingly, fur this Edition the real localities of his | 
scenes have been explored; the real portraits of his | 
persouages have been copie 1d aud his surviving friends | 
and persoual admirers, as well as many public bodies and 
institutions, have liberally placed whatever their collec- 
tions afforded at the disposal of the emineut Artists en- 
gaged by the Proprietors. 

R. Cavett, Ediuburgh; 
London. 

*,* Specimens of the Edition may be seen at the shop 


Hovutston and SroneMan, 








of every Bookseller, 


their Arms. 


CLOSELY GLAZED CASES. 


Iron Furnaces ; Thunder | — 


@: 


| standard 


| I oultry, 


Mr. Van Voorst will Publish early in April, 

HE HERALDRY OF FISH: 
Notices of the principal Families hearing Fish in 

By Tuomas Moute. 

In 8vo. with numerous illustrative Wood-Engravings. 

An 

OBSERVATIONS on the GROWTH of PLANTS in 

By N. B. Warp, F.L.S. 

Patern: ster Row, March 24th. 


ENCYC L OP EDI A METROPOL ITANA, 
Just Published, Price 12. ls. Part LIV. of 
HE NCYCLOPEDIA 
METROPOLITANA. 
Edited by the Reverend Joun Rose, B.D. 
Late Fellow of St. — s College, Cambridge. 


VOLUME V. OF HISTORY, completing that Divi- 


sion of the Work. 


Published for the Proprietors, by B. Fe.towés, Lud- 
rate Street. 





New eae Cc “we iper E py _—- in 1 vali 8vo. (post- 


free, 6d. ex! ra,) 
YDROPAT HY : ; or the COLD 
WATER CURE! its Principles, Theory, and 


E 


| Practice; with valuable Directions for its Application, 
and a full Account of the wonderful Cures performed 
with it on 7,000 Patients of all Nations. 


By the Discoverer, Vincent Priessnitz, of Graefenberg, 
iu Silesia. 


London: W. Srran@e, 21, Paternoster Row, and No. 


6, W We ‘ellington Street, Strand. 





1 post 8vo. Price 6s. per volume, 
YTLER'S HISTORY 
SCOTLAND. New Edition. 
was Published ou 3lst January. 


OF 


Vol. VI. . VE. 


| will be ready on the 3lst March; and Vol. “Vv ah 3lst 


eb 
“One more will complete the work; which, we ven- 
ture to predict, will then become, and long remain, the 
History of Scotland.” — Quarterly Review, 
March 1841. 
Wirtram Tarr, Edinburgh; Stmpxtn, MarsHatn, and 
Co. London; and Joun Cumnrine, Dublin. 


This Day is Published, 8vo. Price e 2s. 

HE UNION WORKHOUSE 

and BOARD of GUARDIANS SYSTEM, as 

worked under the coutrol of Poor-Law Commissioners ; 

ex xemplified by official documents and plan; with an 
address to Sir Robert Peel. 

By Joun Bowen. 
«4 dominant system under which the poor may be 


| de sstroyed with impunity, is not asystem of government, 


iudacious ¢ nspiracy against the sacred dominion 
**—Epmunp Burke. 
Seas Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


BARLOW AND BABBAGE, ON MANUFACTURES 
AND MACHINERY. 
In 1] large vol. 4to. with 87 Plates by Lowry, 3/. 6s. 
TREATISE ON THE MANU- 
FAC TURES AND MACHINERY OF GREAT 
date AIN. By Perer Bartow, a F.R.S. &e. 
To which is prefixes 
AN INTRODUCTORY VIEW OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MANUFACTURES 
By Cuarves Bassace, Esq. F.R.S. &e. 
Forming a portiou of the Eucyclopedia Metropolitana. 
Published for the Proprietors, by B. FeLLowes, Lud- 
gate Street. 


but at 

















Published This Day, in 8vo. Price 5s. Part 8 of 

HE FARMER’S ENCYCLO- 

PDIA; and Dictionary of Rural Affairs, Tllus- 
ye ited by Wood- Eugravings of the best and most improved 

Agricultural i ments, &c. 

By C. W. Jonnson, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

To be ited iu two more Parts, and Published in 
1 vol. Price 2/. 10s. in the course of April. 

The present Part contains valuable articles on Oat, 
Organic Chemistry, Peat Soils, Plantation, Pleasure- 
Ground, Plough, (with 50 Engravings,) Poor-law, Potato, 
Pruuing, &c. 


Lonaman, Brown, Green, and LonamANs. 


London : 





In post 8vo. Price * a with upwards of 60 


,0d- cuts, 
‘' FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 


KITCHE GARDEN. 
By Patrick Nem, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 
Secretary to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
“ One of the best modern books on gardeniug extant.” 
— Loudon’s Gardener’ s Magazine. 


Apam and CuHarues Buack, SIMPKIN, 


Edinburgh ; 


| Marsnavn, and Co.; Warrraker and Co.; and Hamin- 


ton, Apams, and Co. London. 


NEW AND ELEGANT PRESENT. 
Now Ready, the Eighth Edition, bound in silk, 
HE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
Revised by the Editor of ‘‘ The Forget-Me- Not.” 
*« The art which this work teaches is very simple, ex- 
tremely interesting, and capable of being endlessly diver- 
sified. Byron has well described this “refined mode of 
communication — 
By all those token flowers that tell 
What words could never speak so well;’ 
and Lady Wortley Montague in her charming letters 
alludes to this practic ewhen she speaks of c -ommuniecating 
thoughts and opinions without even inking your fingers, 
uo fruit or flower being without its signification.’ 
Saunpers and Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 











NE w VOLU ME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVING- 

TON’S ANNUAL REGISTER. 

Now Ready, in 8vo. 16s. 

HE ANNUAL REGISTER, 
or a View of the HISTORY and POLITICS of the 
YEAR 1840. 
Rivingtons; Longman aud Co.; J. M. Richardson ; 
Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and he ; J. Rodwell; 


Houlston and Co.; G. Lawford ; J. Dowding ; J. Bumpus ; 
Cowie and Co.; J. Fraser; Capes and Co.; H. Wash- 
bourne; C. Dolman; W. H. Reid; MHoulston and 
Hughes; Waller and Son; J. Green ; J. Thomas; 


J. Booth; Smith, Elder, and Co.; W.J. Cleaver; and 
G. Routledge. 
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WORKS by the REV. W. WHEWELL, 
.. . De 
Master of Trinity C vollege, pone Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, founded upon their 
History. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


II. 
A HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE 


SCIENCES, from the Earliest Times to the Present. 
3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s, 


III. 
ON THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 5s. 


IV. 
THE wunmamina EUCLID. 
THE MECHANICS OF ENGINEERING. 


P es 9s. 


THE DOCTRINE OF LIMITS, with its 
etka 9s. 


5s. 6d. 





ON THE FOUNDATIONS OF MORALS. 
Price 3s, 64. 





8vo. with numerous IIlustratious, 16s. 
N INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professor Danretr, F.R.S. 
Of King’s College, London, and the East India 
College, Addiscombe. 





Second Edition, with many Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 
NV ECHANICS APPLIED TO THE 
ARTS, including Statics and Hydrostatics. 

By the Rev. Henry Moseney, M.A. F.R.S. 
Professor of Astronomy and Natural | hilosophy in 
King’s College, London. 

By the Same Author, 

With many Ilustrations, 5s 
ECTURES ON AST RONOMY; 


delivered at King’s College, Loudon. 





Foolscap 8vo, 4s. 


H E HAND MAID; 
or the Pursuits of Literature and Philosophy, con- 
sidered as subservient to the Interests of Morality and 
Religion. 
By the Rev. Joun Davies, B.D. 
Author of ‘An Estimate of the Human Mind.” 





Complete in 5 vols. 6s. 6d. each, 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS ; 
by One Hundred aud Fifty Contemporary Divines 
of the Established Church. 
6 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait, 3/. 12s. 
HE WORKS of DOCTOR DONNE, 
Dean of St. Paul's, }621—1631. 
with a Memoir of his Life. 
By Henry Anrorp, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 
IS H OP BU TL. BR. | 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Author 
of ‘* The Analogy.” 
By Tuomas Bartiert, M.A. 
One of the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. 


New Edition, revised, 8vo. with Portrait, 9s. 
ab Pl ‘ * ’ wry. | 
IFE of ARCHBISHOP SANCROFT, 
to which are added, Three Sermons, and the Tract 
on Modern Policy. 
By Grorcre D Ovry, D.D. F.R.S. 
Rector of Lambeth. 


8vo. with Po rirait, &e. 13s. 


| IFE a: i SERVICES of GENERAL 
LORD HARKIS, G.C.B. 


By the Right Honourable S. R. Lusurtneton, 
Late Governor of Madras. 





2 vols. Sro. 28s. 
OTES ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
By the late Houourable F. J. Snore, 
Judge of the Civil Court and Criminal Sessions of 
Furrukhabad. 





2 large vols. 8vo. 30s. 
ISTORY OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CONSTI- 
TUTION; embracivg also a Practical Commentary on 
the existing Laws of E ngland. 
By Arcutsap Joun Sterens, M.A. F.R.S. &e. 
Barrister at-Law. 





3 vols. 6s. 6d. each, 


AMILY HISTORY of EN 
By the Rev. G. R. Gieie, M.A. 
With upwards of One Hundred and Twenty authentic 
Engravings of the Cos umes, Architecture, Implements, 
Shipping, Coins, &c. &e. of the successive periods of 
British History. 


YGLAND. 


> Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 
A HISTORY OF LONDON 
from its Foundation to the Accession of Queen 
Victoria; with some Accouut of the Progress of its In- 
stitutions, and the Manners and Customs of its People. 
By Cuaxtes Mackay, 
London; JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, 








Second Edition, with Portrait, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ISHOP HEBER’S PALESTINE, 
EUROPE, PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA, and 
other POEMS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, post 8vo. 
APAN IN THE NINET EENTH 
CENTURY; described from the Visits of Recent 
Dutch Travellers. 
Joun Murzay, Albemarle Street. 





Just Published, Ready at all - ‘jc post Sy 


Price 12. lls 
OUNDLING OF CODOVA 


By Joun Henry, A.M. 
Tuomas Hurst, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Price 16s. boards, 
OEMS. — By Samvet Rogers, Esq. 
Illustrated by 72 Viguettes, from Desigus by Turner 
and Stothard. 
A New Edition, on Dickinson's Paper. 
Zpwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 








Now Re: ady, the Eighth Number, Price 2s. 6d. comple! ting 
the Se cond Vol ume, Price 10s. 67. cloth, 
NCIENT CHRISTIAN VLy:: 
coutaining the Protestantism of the Church of 
England. 


London: Jackson & Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Just Published, Price 15s. 
HREE PANORAMIC VIEWS OF 
OTTACAMUNO, the Chief Station of the Neil- 
gherries, showing the situation of all the Houses in that 
Sanatorium of the South of India, done in highly finished 
Lithography, trom Drawings by Major M‘Curpy. 
London: Sura, Exper, and Co. 65, € orvhill. 


Nearly Ready, iu 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Illustri Mion s, 
4 HE MODERN HISTORY AND 
J CONDITION OF EGYPT, from 1829 to 1842; 
with Ilustratious of Scripture History, the Fulfitment 
of Prophecy, and the Progress of Civilization in the East. 
By Witttam Horr Yates, M.D. &e. &e. 

Sairu, Exver, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Jast Published, lv 


OUVEAUX VOCA 








London: 





\BULAIRES 


ET DIALOGUES FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS. a | 


T'usage des Eléves d’ Eton: suivis de Legous de Réepeti- 
tion tirces des meilleurs Auteurs Fraucais. Ouvrage 
divisé en six parties. Le tout precede de Legons pra- 
tiques de prononciation. 

Par J. C. Tarver, French 
Dutav and Co. 37 Soho Square; | 





Master at Eton College. 
. P. Witirams, Eton. 








NEW WORK BY THE AU THOR OF CAVENDISH. 
Immediately will be Published, in 3 vols. post Sve. 
FINHE CAPTAIN’S WIFE. 
By the Author of ‘* Cavendish,’’ &c. &e. 

Also, Just Pablished, the Second Edition of OR- 
MINGTON; or CECIL A PEER. With a New Pre- 

face by the Author. 

T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street ; 
Boyp, Edinburgh; J. Cumaina, Dublin. 


Published This Day, rts Svo. ag 12s. th e » Second 


ECTURES ON. “COLONIZ ATION 
| and COLONIES, delivered before the University 
of Oxferd in 1839, 1840, and 1841. 

By Herman Mertvate, A.M. Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford. 
Londou : Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lona@mans. 
Of whom may be had, Vol. 1. in 8vo. 12s. bds. 


“oe a1 This Day, in Bro. Price 5s. Part XI. of ; 
ARY OF 


ne ANDE’S DICTION 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. To be 


completed in one more Part, and Published in 1] vol. 
Price 3i. in the course of April. 
Contents of the present Part: 


OLIver and 





Socratic Philosophy, 


Sound, Statistics, Steam-Engine, Steam Navigation, 
Storms, Succession, (Law of,) Taste, Taxation, Tele- 
scope, Thermometer, &e. 


LonomaAN, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
THE B U DGE T, No. VI. 
This Day is Pablished, Price 3d. 

HE BUDGET; No. VI; containing 

a LETTER to SIR ROBERT PEEL on the Dis- 
tinctive Effects cf Taxes upon Realized Property, aud of 
Taxes 7 Tudustry. 

By a Memper or Tae Ponrrican Economy Cuve. 

Pabiished by Surra, Exper, and Co. Cornhill; and to 

be had of all Booksellers and Ne owsve nde rs. 


London: 











Becky OOD'S MAGAZINE. 





No. 
CCCXVIUIL. for Apri. Priee Qs. 64. 
Contents: i. The World of London. 
The Natural in Art -I11. Caleb Stukely, Part ILI.—IV. 
Five Years in India—V. The Northern Circuit. No. 3. 
—VI. Things of the Day. Dost Mohammed — Ireland — 

Cemeteries —The Earthquake — Marriag 

tography—The Poor Laws - VIL. Pas 
of El Empeciuado. From the unpubli ihe Journal of 
Comrade. Part I. — VIII. Ode on the Ceremonial st 
Windsor, 25th January 1842. By B. Simmons—IX. Ballad. 
By B.Simmous—X. To HB. By the Author of the Life 
of Burke, of Goldsmith, &e.—XI. Cieobis and Biton. 
A Story from Herodotus—XII. Sir Robert Peel's Policy. 


II. 
VUE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By Henry Srevuens. Part LV. for April. Price 
4s. Tl.e Subjects treated of in this part are CLIMATE, 
SOILS and SUBSOILS, INCLOSURESand SHELTER, 
PLANTING THORN HEDGES, with eleven Wood- 
cuts and two Steel Engravings by Landseer. 


Ill. 
HE ENTAIL. ByGarr. A 
New Edition, with a cicmiasoae by Alexander 
Fraser; being No. VI.of BLACKWOOD’ SSTANDARD 
NOV ELS. Price 6s. neatly bound in cloth. 
Vv. 


ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 
LECTURES on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
and GEOLOGY. No. XVII. for April, Price 6d. 
Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, 435, George Street, 
Edinburgh, aud 22, Pall Mall, Loadon. 











Part II.—II. | 





DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 151.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 
Number are requested to be sent tothe Publishers on 
or before Tuesday Next, April 5; and BILLS on or be- 
fore Wednesday, April 6. 
39, Paternoster Row, 29th March 1842. 


YHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXXVIII. is Published This Day. 
ConTENTS: 








1. JOAN OF ARC. 

2. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

3. LIFE AND TIMES OF RIENZI. 

4. JESSE, KHOUL, aud STERLING, on RUSSIA. 

5. SU THERLAND IMPROVEMENTS — SCOTCH 
FISHERIES. 

6. ARUNDINES CAMI— NUG2 METRIC.E — 


Lord Grenville—Sir H. Halford—Dr. Hawtrey — 
Mr. R. Smith, &e. 
. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Joun Murray, Albe marle $ Street. 


TRAWBERRY HILL.— 
kK) Visiters to Horace Walpole’s celebrated Seat, now 
on View, will find a complete description of its treasures, 
with every anecdote and historical recollection connected 
with the house and its contents, embellished with up- 
wards of Twenty exquisite designs by W. Auerep Dena- 


“_ 





morre, in the March aud April Numbers of ‘‘ AINS- 
WORTH'S MAGAZINE.” 
HuGu Cunnrncuam, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar 
Square. Sold by all Booksellers. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
; Just Published, No. I. of 
ILE UNION; a Monthly Record of 


Moral, Social, and Educational Progress. Price 6d. 
Contents: Indications of our Views and Objects— 
Music: Popular Singing — Woman, the Great Social 
Reformer — The Factory System and the Teu Hours’ 
Bill—Fine Art: Present aud Future, with a Glance at 
the Past; Article I.—Studies of Man and Society—Sir 
Robert Peel's Financial neg, y—Politicai, Literary, and 
Scientitic Iutelligence, &e. & 
Lond in: SHERWO »D fang c o. Paternoster Row. 





3, for ‘April, Price ls. of 

NAHE NORTH OF ENGLAND 
cecamaee with an Etching of Broughton Hall 
—Aristocratie Taxation. No. 2.—Origin and Progress. 
The British Flag, by Charles Swain. Heuty Morgan; 
the Man without a Shilling. Chapters 8, 9, and 10. 
Sketches from the Life of an Irish Medical Student. 
No. 2.—The Measured Life. Mehadia in Hungary, by 
Dr. Bowring, M.P. Characteris es of Mauchester. 
No. 2.—The Four Seasous, by Charles Cowden Clarke. 
thoughts on Education. No. 2.—The Liverpool Corpo- 
ration Schouls. Music andthe Drama. The Fine Arts, 

&c. &e. 
Londou: 





Tinr and Boovs. Manchester: Srims and 





MAGAZINE, for APRIL, 


DinwamM. 
DY» 


Preaser's 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Coyratys: Something upon an Old Subject; or, Ben 
Jouson aud William ‘Drummond-—A Chapter on the 
Dogs of several of my Acquaintances. Chapter X. 
Madame Lentajee’s Coco. Chapter XI. Mr. Jobson’s 
Three Newtoundland Puppic es — Detached Thoughts. 
From Jea: Paul Richter—My Life and Times. By Nim- 
rod—Notes written in the Margins of Books— Anecdotes 
of Actors. Incl ledon’ s Madeira. Cooke in Shyloek— 
Old Impressions. By Richard Howitt—Right of Search, 
To!Lord Ashburton — Les Poissons d Avril; or, the 
French Aprii-tool Day —*‘* The City of the Dead.” A 
Continuation of O'Donoghue’s Fountain — Tlustrations 
of Mirabeau,and of the First Three Years of the Freuch 
Revoluticn. By Morgan Rattler — The Superfluities of 
Life. A Novel. Translated from Ludwig Tieck—To L 
Blanche 

G. W. nN 
215, Regi 


pues N UNIVERS 
MAGAZINE, 

Edited Ly Harry Lorrequver. 

The Publishers of the University Magazine have the 

pleasure to iuform the friends and supporters of that 

Journal, that they have completed arrangements with 

Mr. LEVER. (Harry Lorrequer,) by which he UNDER- 

TAKES the EDITORSHIP of the MAGAZINE, and will 

publish $n its pages his new tale, ‘Jack Hinton the 
Guardsman,’ and others. 

Mr. Lever will also contribute lars gely and exclusively 











cxtsson, (Suceessor tothe late James Fraser,) 
Street, tL ondon. 








ITY 





to each Number of the Magazine, the man.gemeut of 
which, under his auspices, will commence ou the Ist 
April. 

The Uxiversiry Macazrne can be supplied to order by 
any Bookseller at home or abroad, Aunual Subscrip- 
tion, 60 


Sackville Street, March 1342. 
DUBLIN PERIODICALS FOR APRIL. 


rINHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, (Edited by Harry Lorrequer,) 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Contains: 1. Editor's Address—2. Jack Hinton, the 
Guardsman ; ( ct Ups. A II. toXI1.—38. The Lord Mayor's 
“Show” (Cot self )—4. Maxwell’ s Life of We lling y= 
ton; First Art 5. Our Portrait Gallery, No XXIX. 
Thomas Moore; with an Etching—6, The Last Days of 
Du indee ~7. The Pope’s Dream; by Charles Hervey, 
Bsc The Catholic Directory and Diario di Roma— 
Minor ny ets nnd Modern Miracles («f Romanism—9. 
Helen Raed » Prophecy of Balaam, and other Poems 
—10. Gaspar, the Pirate; a Tale of the Indian Seas; 
Chaps. XI. and XIT.—L1. Letters from Italy; No. IV. 
—12. The Books on our Table —13. Politics aid the Par- 
liame nt~—i4d. The late Rev. Caesar Otway. 

( UR MESS, No. IV. By Cartes 
Lever, Esq. (Harry a ) with 4 Mlustra- 
tions by Phiz. Price 1s. To be Continued Monthly, 


revuE COMMISSIONER; OR THE 
TRAVELS OF THE CHEVALIER DE LU- 
NATICO IN ENGLAND AND WALES, With Illus- 
trations by Phiz. No. V. Price is. 
Dublin’; Witttam Curry junior and Co. 
and Co. Lo ndon. Sold by all Booksellers. 
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London: Printed by ‘JosEPH Crayton, , of No. ‘A , Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, saturpay, 2d APRIL 1842. 
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